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How Shall We Know Progress? 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


HE privilege of having the opportu- 
nity to speak to you tonight is one 
which I treasure, for I am sure you can 
understand that this occasion is one 


which has special poignancy for me. At 
the annual meeting last year I announced 


my retirement, and so I expect this to be 
the last time that I shall have the op- 
portunity to speak to you in my present 
capacity. 

At such a time, the one thought that 
takes precedence over all others in my 
mind is the immense sense of gratitude I 
feel to the hundreds, even thousands, 
like every one of you here, who have sup- 
ported the Council through the years and 
have given without stint of your time, 
thought, and interest to the better carry- 
ing out of its affairs. When one consid- 
ers that over 300 educational leaders 
serve each year on Council commissions 
and committees, with a third being re- 
placed each year, it is easy to see that 
the number of those who have been in- 
volved in Council activities over the past 
decade is a very substantial one. To each 
and every one of you go my heartfelt 
thanks for your interest, your concern, 
and—more cogent—your effective work. 

My gratitude extends equally and in 
full measure to the members of the staff, 


5 


a staff which has grown substantially 
during the past decade and which now 
numbers 130. To me it is immensely 
satisfying that, despite tempting offers to 
members to go elsewhere, our turnover 
of staff is amazingly low and, conse- 
quently, many members of the staff have 
given long service to the Council. Every 
individual on the staff in his or her par- 
ticular capacity has shown time and 
again a measure of loyalty and devotion 
to the Council's best interest that is truly 
outstanding. Like all educational organ- 
izations and institutions, we, too, at the 
Council have crises from time to time, 
when action must be taken at once on 
some matter which involves overtime 
work to prepare the necessary papers, 
to have them typed, to have them mimeo- 
graphed, and to have them distributed. 
Never in my experience has there ever 
been the slightest dragging of the feet 
in meeting such crises. Everyone always 
pitches in willingly and with good hu- 
mor, and the job is done and done well. 
I often speak of the Council family in 
referring to the staff, because that is the 
term that seems to me best to describe 
it. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is a bit 
more than a family, for families some- 
times do not pull together in the same 
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effective way that the Council staff al- 
ways does. I shall always think of every 
one of them, past and present, with ad- 
miration, respect, and affection. 

When you did me the high honor of 
electing me to be president of the Coun- 
cil, I said that I accepted the job with 
a deep sense of humility and promised 
that I should always be guided by the 
ideals of education we all serve, that 
through greater understanding of men, 
as well as of nature, we may help to 
banish ignorance, fear, and lust for power 
and speed the day when all men may 
live and work in an atmosphere of en- 
lightenment, tolerance, and peace. 

Tonight, I propose to review the past 
decade to see what sort of appraisal can 
be made of the way that this promise 
has been kept. Please understand that I 
fully recognize that as men grow older 
they are inclined to reminisce, often at 
great length. You may take comfort in 
the fact that I am resolute in my desire 


to avoid doing this. To review the past 
does not seem to me to be at all the same 


thing as to reminisce about it. I shall 
also have something to say about how 
the future looks to me. At once, I would 
disclaim having any crystal ball or in- 
side track which would enable me to 
make especially valuable predictions. Yet 
I think you are entitled to know what 
my experience of the past decade leads 
me to believe the future will bring. 
Finally, I wish to talk about the purpose 
of all of our activities and especially of 
the Council. These, then, are the three 
points I shall discuss: first, a look back- 
ward; second, a look ahead; and, third, 
a look at the principles on which I be- 
lieve education will most surely fulfill 
its function. 

The title of my remarks tonight is 
“How Shall We Know Progress?” As 
we review the events of the last decade 
we surely need to put them in perspec- 
tive so that we shall know how it was 


that useful gains were made and like- 
wise how some efforts were frustrated. 

As the fifties began, education was 
feeling the impact of the so-called GI 
bulge, for there were still 609,249 bene- 
ficiaries of the GI bill on college and uni- 
versity campuses. Already, however, 
the converted barracks which had been 
made available under the Lanham Act 
were beginning to require excessive main- 
tenance costs, and it had been clearly 
recognized that something should be 
done to replace them. In 1950, the Con- 
gress passed legislation and the Presi- 
dent signed the bill to establish the Col- 
lege Housing Loan Program. Almost 
before any action could be taken to 
carry out this act, the Korean emer- 
gency led to suspension of its provisions 
in order to conserve supplies of steel 
and critical materials. The Korean con- 
flict also focused attention on the vitally 
important relationships of education with 
Selective Service and the armed services 
to achieve the most equitable and ef- 
fective allocation of persons already 
highly trained or undertaking studies to 
become so. 

Along with these major events came 
that most unfortunate time, from which 
we have not yet entirely recovered, when 
grave questions of individual loyalty to 
the nation plagued all education, as well 
as other segments of our society. The 
Council, through its Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee and its Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, worked dili- 
gently in respect to all of these matters, 
and from the perspective of nearly ten 
years later, the evidence indicates that 
substantial gains were made. 

The Fact Book on Higher Education 
of the Council's Office of Statistical In- 
formation and Research, which has 
proved to be a highly useful document, 
has taken 1954 as the index year for 
identifying trends in educational data. 
With this index taken as 100, total col- 
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lege and university opening enrollment 
in 1950, the first year of the Korean con- 
flict, has an index of 92; for 1951 it is 
85; and for 1952 it is 86. To me, it is 
significant that the demands of the con- 
flict that was then raging did not cause 
a much greater dislocation of educational 
effort. 

While it was true that the provisions 
of the College Housing Loan Act were 
suspended at the outset of the Korean 
conflict, nevertheless, through the repre- 
sentations of the Council and others, $40 
million was made available for loans to 
institutions that could prove that addi- 
tional housing was required for defense- 
related activities. From this relatively 
small beginning, the program has since 
grown until at the beginning of this 
fiscal year, over $1 billion had been 
loaned for college housing and related 
structures, and the last Congress au- 
thorized an additional $500 million for 
these purposes. Nearly every year seri- 
ous questions have arisen concerning 
the extension of the program and the 
interest rate to be charged on the loans 
made. I am glad to be able to report 
that answers have been achieved to all 
of these questions through constant and 
effective support of all of higher educa- 
tion, answers which have preserved the 
philosophy and educational objectives of 
the original act. 

The usefulness of the College Housing 
Loan Program, however, is obviously a 
material one and has meaning only in 
relation to the educational opportunities 
it assists in making possible. With the 
growth in enrollment, both present and 
prospective, the Council early became 
concerned with the really central prob- 
lem posed by the need for an adequate 
number of qualified college teachers. 
Two conferences were held on this issue 
jointly with the United States Office of 

. Education, in 1949 and 1950. In 1952 
a Committee on College Teaching was 
appointed, and in 1956 and 1958 the 
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committee sponsored invitational confer- 
ences of persons especially qualified and 
interested in the whole range of prob- 
lems involving graduate study, teacher 
recruitment and retention, in-service 
training and promotion. In 1958, the 
committee produced a brochure College 
Teaching as a Career, which has been 
exceedingly well received, as is indicated 
by the fact that requests for it to date 
have resulted in a distribution of ap- 
proximately 197,000 copies. 

Another effort in this same field has 
been to suggest to the United States Of- 
fice of Education that it make a canvass 
of placement agencies, both for academic 
and nonacademic personnel, a study 
which is already under way and which, 
when concluded, will provide the basis 
for a conference to try to determine ways 
in which the processes of recruitment for 
college and university staffs may be im- 
proved. 

In a different area, recognition was 
given early in the decade to the special 
needs of women’s education in a chang- 
ing society. In September 1951, a na- 
tional conference was held in New York 
City on Women in the Defense Decade, 
which was attended by nearly 1,000 per- 
sons from all walks of life and all parts 
of the country. The ringing statement 
of Judge Mary Donlon at the outset of 
the program best describes its objec- 
tive: 

What this defense decade will require of 
us, no one can foretell with certainty. But 
this we know, that the free way of life 
draws on womanpower for survival almost 
as heavily as it draws on manpower. What 
we seem not yet fully to have learned is that 
women’s work and women’s special talents, 
if used in attacking community problems 
during less critical times, might obviate the 
recurring crises that threaten to destroy the 
already weakened fabric of our society. 
Women ask full partnership both in op- 
portunity and responsibility because it is 
also their homes and their children whose 
well-being insures the survival of civilization. 
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Because of the obvious need and de- 
mand for contir.uing attention to the mat- 
ters broached at this conference, the 
Commission on the Education of Women 
was established shortly thereafter, and 
through the decade it has worked vigor- 
ously to identify more clearly the many 
problems in this field and to find useful 
solutions to them. To me it is of interest 
that when the commission was first es- 
tablished one could hardly mention the 
name of it without evoking smirks and 
nervous giggles. Today, appearance of 
countless articles in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country on the 
subject of the education and role of 
women indicates that the issues involved 
here are serious and deserving of our 
best attention. The point is not that 
women should be treated as feminists but 
rather that they should be treated as 
persons. 

Another decade-long concern of the 
Council has been educational television. 
In the fall of 1950, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission announced that 
it was about to restudy the procedures 
of allocating unused television broad- 
casting channels and the possible re- 
allocation of channels already assigned. 
The Council, in cooperation with six 
other national organizations, joined in 
the formation of an ad hoc committee 
to protect the interests of all levels of 
education in this new medium of mass 
communication. The officers of this ad 
hoc committee requested the Council to 
call a meeting early in 1951 to plan the 
establishment of a permanent organiza- 
tion to work in this field. The result 
was the establishment of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, which 
throughout the decade has made many 
representations to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and which has been 
effective in preserving for educational 
use both very-high-frequency and ultra- 
high-frequency channels throughout the 
country. 


In 1952 the Council sponsored the first 
national meeting on educational televi- 
sion at Pennsylvania State University, at 
which efforts were made to appraise the 
value of this new medium of instruction 
and to determine the costs involved in 
producing programs and in maintaining 
broadcasting stations. The proceedings 
of the conference were published un- 
der the title Television Policy for Edu- 
cation, a book which remains in print 
and for which there is still a demand. 
Other conferences have been held on 
closed-circuit television and on credit 
courses by television. 

I remember so well when riding to 
the Penn State conference, I observed 
that if by 1960 there could be a full- 
fledged television station in each quar- 
ter of the country, four or five in all, the 
public would then have the opportunity 
to see the merit of educational television 
programs. My sights were much too low, 
because today there are 50 such stations 
in operation in all parts of the country. 
Moreover, commercial television is mak- 
ing available more and more time for 
educational purposes, as is witnessed by 
such programs as “Continental Class- 
room” and “Sunrise Semester.” 

I would be remiss did I not mention 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Many conferences of Council of- 
ficers and committees preceded the for- 
mulation of this act. Strenuous efforts 
were made to ensure that its provisions 
for graduate fellowships should not be 
limited to specific fields. Strong em- 
phasis was placed on the need of sound 
procedures for guidance. Similar ef- 
forts were made with respect to other 
parts of the act. Continuing attention 
is being given today to the provisions of 
the act and experience with its opera- 
tion to determine ways in which it may 
be improved. Of great significance is 
the fact that the enactment of this meas- 
ure settled once and for all the question 
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of broad federal participation in higher 
education. 

These items I have mentioned con- 
cerning the developments in the decade 
of the fifties surely show that the 
achievement of positive and useful re- 
sults requires a long-time and unremit- 
ting effort. In all of these developments 
I have cited, there were those who be- 
came impatient with the situation, who 
wanted immediate, decisive action so 
that they could go on to other things. 
Our country, however, just does not work 
that way, any more than does one of 
your institutions. I am sure you all know 
the immense amount of time, thought, 
and work required to accomplish even a 
minor change in the operation of your 
institution. One must have endless con- 
ferences with deans, professors, the trus- 
tees, the interested public, and indeed 
often with other administrators in order 
to be sure that the proposed action is 
beneficial to the best interest of the in- 
stitution and will be supported by en- 
thusiastic and convinced action. 

In national educational affairs, the 
whole matter is more, much more, com- 
plicated. One could wish that a pro- 
posal which is logically attractive, 
soundly conceived, and of obvious bene- 
fit—at least in the judgment of some— 
could be put into operation forthwith. 
But it is not in the nature of our coun- 
try or of education to respond favorably 
to an authoritarian fiat. Especially is 
this true in education. We must ap- 
praise progress by the steady step-by- 
step approach to a desired and desirable 
goal. Broad support must be gained not 
by public relations gimmicks but by the 
careful exposition of the facts, by 
thoughtful examination of the issues, and 
by widespread dissemination of valid in- 
formation. As I review the past decade 
I am impressed by the way this very 
factor of complexity has increased. 

For example, at the beginning of the 
fifties the Council had one Committee 
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on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, and while the 
agenda for its meetings was full, it was 
possible to deal adequately with all of 
the items presented. Today new prob- 
lems of great significance have arisen 
to such an extent that it has been neces- 
sary to create six additional committees 
to deal with special aspects of higher 
education’s relationship to the Federal 
Government. I think you will be inter- 
ested to know what these are, for they 
give sure signs of what may be impor- 
tant in the future. Here is the list: 
Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Re- 
porting, Committee on Institutional Proj- 
ects Abroad, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs, Committee on 
Sponsored Research, Committee on Tele- 
vision, and Committee on Urban Re- 
newal. The names of these committees, 
I believe, indicate the areas of activi- 
ties with which they are concerned. 
They are all growing in importance, and 
I do not doubt that in the future there 
will be developments in relation to them 
of large significance to education and 
especially to higher education. 

As we consider how progress can best 
be made, we need first of all to keep in 
mind that progress in education differs 
markedly from progress in the accom- 
plishment of a tangible project. We can 
speak of progress in the construction of 
a building and even measure percentage 
completion at the end of every month. 
We can make plans for our purchases of 
material goods, and when they are pur- 
chased we know we have accomplished 
our purpose. But education is different, 
vastly different, as I am sure we all rec- 
ognize. It involves the lives and aspira- 
tions of people; it is a process, not a 
thing. And so, as we think of progress 
in education, an analogy, which cannot 
be too closely drawn, comes to mind of 
a military operation. As we make prog- 
ress in education by moving forward in 
one particular area, this advance becomes 
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a kind of salient against the forces of 
ignorance and intolerance. Later on, the 
opportunity comes to drive another sa- 
lient. Finally, if we have done our work 
well, we achieve an advance over a 
broad front. Yet in order to drive the 
initial salient, the opportunity must be 
right to take constructive action. This 
is a matter of timing. I am sure you can 
think of many features of education you 
would like to see improved, and so would 
I. Yet if the time is not opportune, our 
efforts are likely to be futile. Conse- 
quently, it is the part of wisdom to drive 
ahead in those areas in which the time 
is opportune. 

These remarks need further explana- 
tion. Your Council is a representative 
body, constantly devoted to educational 
achievement by many educational organ- 
izations and institutions. To accomplish 
broad common purposes requires that 
all of the constituents of the Council be 
informed about the issues, be alert to 
the considerations not only of themselves 
but also of others, and have reached 
judgments on which all are prepared to 
act in concert. I am sure you will agree 
that this all takes time. Yet I am per- 
suaded that this is the only approach on 
which we can depend for constructive 
action. 

In reflecting, then, on the past dec- 
ade, I believe that progress has been 
made in those instances in which the 
time was opportune, in which a solid 
background of fact had been made 
widely known, and in which there was 
concerted action in support of the objec- 
tive. 

Now for a look ahead. The impres- 
sive growth in the involvement of Amer- 
ican higher education in overseas activi- 
ties has posed a whole host of difficult 
problems to which continuing attention 
must be given. There is always a kind 
of romantic appeal and sentimental en- 
thusiasm for activities concerned with 
faraway peoples who are struggling for 


their place in the world. The humani- 
tarian sympathy which Americans are 
certain to feel for those in such case is 
a powerful factor in seeking to do our 
utmost to assist. Dr. Stevenson has al- 
ready spoken brilliantly on this subject," 
and I shall not attempt to cover again 
what he has already said so well. Yet 
I think it is proper for me to say that 
all such activities should be undertaken 
always in consonance with fundamental 
principles of education. We must al- 
ways keep in mind the vast differences 
in background, in culture, and in out- 
look of those whom we would help. We 
should also keep in mind the values 
that can accrue to American education 
itself from such relationships. These at 
bottom are problems with which the 
Council’s Commission on Education and 
International Affairs has to deal. It is 
no service to education to alter its prin- 
ciples to gain a seemingly political and 
often transitory advantage. 

I have already more than implied that 
the years ahead will see increasing rela- 
tionship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and education. All of the estimates 
which have been made of the financial 
need of education, and especially higher 
education, indicate a substantial gap be- 
tween what is needed and what con- 
ceivably can be derived from other 
sources. The Council’s Problems and 
Policies Committee, in a statement re- 
leased at this meeting,’ has highlighted 
dramatically the price of the excellence 
we must have. 

When I say relationship between the 
Federal Government and higher educa- 
tion, I most assuredly do not mean an 
involvement which would lead to con- 
trol, nor do I think that increased fed- 


*See below, pp. 21 ff. 

* The Price of Excellence: A Report to De- 
cision-Makers in American Higher Education, 
A Statement of the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education 
(Washington: The Council, 1960). 
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eral support to higher education must 
necessarily lead to control. The rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government to 
the land-grant colleges and universities 
from the very beginning has provided 
resources for their establishment as well 
as continued support for their operation, 
with no voice that I have heard raised 
in complaint that control was exercised. 
I firmly believe devices can be developed 
that will provide the needed financial 
help and will successfully avoid any ele- 
ment of political control. It will be the 
continuing responsibility of the constit- 
uency of the Council and of the Coun- 
cil itself to ensure that every scheme 
advanced for federal aid to education 
first ensures educational integrity. In 
the end I believe that the needs of higher 
education are so insistent that there will 
be a continuing development of aware- 
ness that the issue is a national one and 
that we must seek aid through federal 
sources, at the same time continuing 
every effort to meet these needs from 
local, state, and private sources. We 
shall need broad, massive support from 
all quarters if we are to have the kind 
of colleges and universities the times de- 
mand and our country needs. 

Yet I am sure we all agree that money 
alone, no matter how generously pro- 
vided, will not solve our educational 
problems. Surely, it is an elementary 
fact that no one can buy an education, 
no matter how much money he is will- 
ing to put up for it. True education 
surely requires adherence to ideals, dedi- 
cation to principles, and work—hard, un- 
remitting work. The spirit in which edu- 
cation is carried on is all-important. 
Each one of us recalls from his personal 
experience outstanding teachers who 
lifted our sights, who made us want to 
study, who introduced us to the satis- 
factions of learning and producing, who 
were constant in their commitment to 
teaching. They communicated a spark; 
they stimulated us beyond any capacity 
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we thought we possessed; they guided 
us to genuine achievement. 

As we ourselves have become teach- 
ers, we have come to know the full 
measure of satisfaction the teacher has 
when he sees a student who has caught 
that spark, has been stimulated, and has 
achieved. The great reward of the 
teacher is to feel certain that he has 
fulfilled his function of helping others 
to gain knowledge, to learn and dis- 
cern truth from falsehood, to gain that 
subtle understanding which indicates 
that he not only knows but sees his 
knowledge in relation to all that he has 
learned in the past and to all that he 
may learn in the future. This is the 
substance of the commitment of teach- 
ing. 

We need more such teachers. We need 
also the same sense of commitment more 
widely spread among all of those en- 
gaged in the great enterprise of educa- 
tion. We must all understand that 
teachers’ salaries, important as they are, 
are secondary to what the teacher does, 
to the influence that he has, and to the 
sense of commitment he has to his pro- 
fession. 

I believe that in the years ahead there 
will develop a quickening awareness of 
these considerations not only by those 
occupationally concerned with education 
but also by the public at large. Grad- 
ually, I believe, the public is coming to 
a clearer understanding of the crucial 
importance of education to the future 
of our society and of our country. Grad- 
ually, I believe, people are coming to 
consider that the ultimate objective of 
a good life is the more complete achieve- 
ment of one’s own maximum potential. 
There are many distractions in the way 
of coming to this realization: the swing- 
ing of a deal to gain a fast buck; the 
pursuit of tawdry excitement, mistakenly 
called pleasure; the acquisition of more 
and more gadgets; the coincidental love 
of rich and varied menus and the pur- 
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chase of preparations aimed at limiting 
the calorie intake; and many, many more 
such contradictions in our everyday 
national life. With only a moment's 
thought anyone comes to the conclusion 
that these distractions have little to do 
with the achievement of maximum hu- 
man potential. Although the present 
trend for smaller automobiles with less 
chrome certainly affects adversely the 
consumption of steel and other mate- 
rials, I believe it is a sign that people 
generally are beginning to realize that 
just because an automobile is bigger, 
faster, and flashier, it is not necessarily 
more suited to their purposes. And so, 
I believe, in the years ahead, we shall 
show further gains in recognizing the 
values of which we have only had a 
blurred notion in recent times. If we 
do, I am certain that education will 
more and more come into its rightful 
place as a genuine basis for human 
achievement all across the board. 

As we think of education, however, 
we, who are concerned with it in an ad- 
ministrative sense or in an operational 
sense, need constantly to remind our- 
selves that we are not involved in a mass 
process. When we talk about the im- 
portance of education, it is not enough 
that we point to statistical gains in en- 
rollment, to increased financial support, 
to production of more and better sput- 
niks, to the dollar volume increase in 
sponsored research, or even to the mag- 
nitude of our foreign aid program. No, 
the essential aim must be where it has 
always been, concern for the develop- 
ment of the individual. Since the plan- 
ning of any institution must take account 
of national trends and future needs, it 
is important to have statistical evidence 
which is current, accurate, and rele- 


vant. But we all know that in our gen- 
eral conversations we are always most 
impressed with what happens to some 
young man or young woman whom we 
know. We interpret education rightly 
through our concern for the individual 
and what happens to him or to her. 
Does he have aptitude for what ‘he is 
studying? Have we quickened his sense 
of initiative? Have we thought about 
his problems, how he looks at things? 
Have we imposed artificial administra- 
tive barriers in the way of the accom- 
plishment of his ambition? In short, have 
we cared about him? 

As higher education grows in magni- 
tude and in importance, as it is certain 
to do, we shall all have to be on guard 
to see that we are not bedazzled by 
numbers, by tidy administrative ar- 
rangements, by beauty and functional 
utility of plant, and by academic labels. 
Our first attention should be focused on 
what is happening to each of the young 
lives entrusted to our care, to our guid- 
ance, and to our encouragement. 

The future is perhaps more cloudy 
than it will ever be. Gone is the assur- 
ance of the early part of the century. 
People generally are worried about what 
the future will hold. They are uncer- 
tain as to what should be done to re- 
gain confidence that all of the noble as- 
pirations of our country of freedom, op- 
portunity, and justice shall prevail in 
the world. That confidence can be won 
and it will be won when individuals come 
to the conviction within themselves that 
it is worthwhile to win it. Their edu- 
cation will have much to do with the 
degree to which they will come to this 
conviction. It will be through the de- 
velopment of this conviction in individ- 
uals that we shall surely know progress. 
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NE would have to be insensitive in 
O the extreme not to be aware of both 
the honor and the responsibility con- 
ferred by the invitation to sound the key- 
note for this particular annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education. 
It comes at a time when the calmness 
and objectivity essential to useful dis- 
cussion are hard to maintain. All of us 
are aware of the forces loose in the 
world and of the momentous decisions 
being made in areas beyond our influ- 
ence or control by men whose motiva- 
tions we have reason to question. If 
educators were not such incorrigible op- 
timists, we might expect a sense of fu- 
tility to pervade this meeting. 

By coming together here, we testify 
to our belief that the work we do con- 
tinues to be important; that our colleges 
and universities will continue to exert 
a mighty force for good; that we are 
anxious to improve the quality of the 
service we render to society; and that, 
above all, we must get on with the job. 

In speaking to the theme of this meet- 
ing—preservation of educational integ- 
rity in the face of external pressures— 
it seems proper to lay before you two 
matters which could color our conclu- 
sions and could impede us in reaching 
them. 

The first is that because of our vaunted 
diversity in educational form and phi- 
losophy, we still lack general agreement 
on a meaningful statement of educa- 
tional purpose. We still have persua- 
sive adherents of Cardinal Newman's 
view that education, at least on the uni- 
versity level, should aim simply at “a 
discipline of the mind.”* The university, 


* John Henry Cardinal Newman, The Idea of 
a University (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1947), p. 111. 


as he wrote, “educates the intellect to 
reason well in all matters, to reach out 
towards truth, and to grasp it.” No 
quarrel with this, as far as it goes, but 
it leaves unanswered still the question: 
Is such an education sufficient when 
viewed, not from the point of view of the 
educator, but from that of the society 
education serves? 

The extremes of reaction to this rela- 
tively narrow view of education in 
American universities, especially the 
state universities, provoked Abraham 
Flexner’s scorn as he viewed the educa- 
tional scene seventy-five years later.2 He 
made no attempt to conceal his contempt 
for many courses offered on the univer- 
sity level. In fact, he harked back in 
nostalgia to the early beginnings of his 
own alma mater and came to the con- 
clusion that there was no truly great 
American university. Patches of excel- 
lence were to be found, he conceded, 
but all in all he took a dismal view of 
American higher education. 

To the extremes he cited, there was 
reaction in turn, much of it for the bene- 
fit of our colleges and universities. 
Thirty years after Flexner, we could 
profit from another scholarly appraisal 
of the situation today, taking into full 
account developments neither Newman 
nor Flexner could have possibly fore- 
seen, gifted as they were with ability 
to prophesy, truly and _trenchantly. 
Any such appraisal would have to take 
into account, as these observers failed 
to do and many current critics refuse 
to do, a growing acceptance of what is 
the truly liberal and humanistic view 
that all human activities, not just a se- 


* Abraham Flexner, Universities (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947). 
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lected few, are worthy of the most seri- 
ous scholarly attention. 

As one consequence, our catalogues 
contain far too many frivolities and elab- 
orations unworthy of our colleges and 
universities. Concern for breadth has 
blinded us too often to the need for 
depth as well. Too often these non- 
essentials have been forced into curricula 
by empire builders on every level, by 
pseudo-scholars, by the status-seekers 
who exert pressures internally just as in- 
sidiously as those outside against whom 
we cry alarm. They too deserve criti- 
cal attention as we consider how to de- 
fend educational integrity. 

American education, in short, is still 
seeking to balance itself between oppos- 
ing forces, to find a comfortable accom- 
modation for all legitimate points of 
view. This gives rise to uneasiness 


among the conservatives, and causes 
pain to the reformers. These symptoms 
should not alarm us. They should cause 


us to rejoice instead that we have not 
achieved a comfortable complacency 
that would be disastrous as being both 
inappropriate to the times and unworthy 
of our historic mission. 

But because this controversy contin- 
ues, the outcome of this annual meeting 
will not, predictably, be wholly satisfac- 
tory to all of us. What some will iden- 
tify here as pressures threatening to com- 
promise educational integrity will be 
identified by others as helpful and ac- 
ceptable support serving to strengthen 
our educational system. Not the least 
of the blessings of diversity is that it al- 
lows each of us to go away still con- 
vinced that his own institution is fol- 
lowing the true light, shaken though 
that conviction may be to some degree 
by what is said here in these two days. 

Let us take comfort in the realization 
that our Russian counterparts have no 
such difficulty with which to contend. 
They can take refuge behind the party 
line and need to take care only that it 
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is not breached from within. We who 
have no such shield of infallibility must 
struggle as best we can to determine 
what is best for all concerned, even 
though we pay the price of returning 
home, each of us still wondering when 
the rest will come around to his point 
of view. This is not to suggest that all 
of us come here with closed minds. No 
such heresy is to be even hinted. What 
is suggested—hopefully—is that the con- 
victions with which we arrived may be 
tempered and modified to the degree 
that some of the excesses and shortcom- 
ings will be eliminated by action arising 
out of these deliberations. If this is 
not to be the result, then for what pur- 
pose do we meet? 

The second matter to which we should 
give consideration before proceeding 
with our panel discussions is the mission 
of education in this country as those be- 
yond the ivied walls understand it to 
be. Up to now we have been talking 
about the educators’ views of education. 
We would be sadly remiss if we failed 
to take into account what those who 
support and nurture our institutions 
think our jobs to be. 

Here, too, we fail to find full agree- 
ment among Americans, experts and 
nonexperts alike. In this situation, per- 
haps it would be well to take counsel 
of a distinguished educator from beyond 
our shores, qualified by training and ex- 
perience to speak to the point. Sir Geof- 
frey Crowther, writing in the April 1960 
issue of The Atlantic Monthly, made a 
profound observation concerning Amer- 
ican education in the course of which he 
alludes to a continuing pressure we 
would do well to take into full account. 
Sir Geoffrey wrote: 


In America, you have always been very 
conscious of the need to build up a new 
society. You have wanted to construct 
something bigger, richer, better than you 
have. This is said to arise from something 
in the American national character, but that 
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seems to me to turn the logic upside down; 
it is the American national character that 
has arisen from the circumstances in which 
the American people have found themselves. 
From the start it was necessary to create 
a supply of ministers of religion, of lawyers, 
and of skilled artisans—I place them in the 
order of importance in which they were 
regarded at the time. Later on there came 
the obvious necessity of incorporating the 
great waves of immigrants into your so- 
ciety. Still later came the great task, in 
which you are still engaged, of knitting your 
varied economic, social, and racial groups 
into the harmonious and balanced society 
in which the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment can work properly. 

Consciously or unconsciously, American 
education has at all times been designed to 
serve these social purposes. It has been re- 
garded as an instrument by which society 
can build its own future. From its nature, 
it has inescapably been concerned with the 
rank and file of the people. Its chief con- 
cern for many generations has been to do 
something to the masses—and I think the 
word is to, not for—in the interests of the 
American dream. 


Here we have put into plain words 
something that too few of us recognize 
and accept, especially the currently vocal 
critics of higher education: we are his- 
torically, firmly, and irrevocably com- 
mitted to mass education in this coun- 
try. 

The pressures to which education in 
the past has responded, and will re- 
spond tomorrow and the day after, are 
pressures peculiar to our country and 
our social and political system; they are 
not to be feared, nor resented, but 
rather to be understood, appreciated, and 
accommodated where they do no vio- 
lence to our fundamental concepts of 
educational propriety. 

Sir Geoffrey was referring specifically 
to elementary and secondary education 
when he wrote, but what he said ap- 
plies with equal or greater force to higher 
education in the last century, at least 
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to one major and effective segment of 
higher education. 

We could have called an American 
expert of equal eminence, James B. 
Conant, to testify to the same point. His 
exhaustive study of the American sec- 
ondary school led him to much the same 
conclusions—that the comprehensive 
high school is indigenous in our culture, 
that it serves a special purpose and serves 
it well, that it is intended to do some- 
thing to the masses it serves, and that it 
should be evaluated on that basis in com- 
paring it with foreign systems. 

In their proper zeal for excellence, 
many critics overlook or ignore the point 
that we are determined to have both 
quality and quantity. Even Flexner con- 
ceded that our universities serve the ends 
of excellence in numerous instances. It 
is indifference to, or contempt for, the 
needs of the many—the absence of pres- 
sure in the direction of their betterment, 
so to speak—that should cause us grave 
concern. No one quarrels with excel- 
lence, nor rigor in academic pursuits, 
nor proper opportunities for the gifted 
few. But where America has proved 
herself to be unique is in her concern 
for the education of the many who ad- 
mittedly are not potential intellectual 
giants, but who have promise of rising 
above the average of their fellow men, 
who perform tasks that are essential in 
our complex society. Pressure to give 
them, too, full opportunity to grow and 
develop is pressure to be welcomed, not 
resented or resisted. 

This leads us, then, to the identifica- 
tion of. one pressure to which we should 
be alert lest we be persuaded to com- 
promise educational integrity as ex- 
pressed in terms of our mission to serve 
the best interests of democracy in our 
country. This pressure is in the direc- 
tion of creating an elite. It is exerted 
in many devious ways, all to the same 
end: the exercise of greater selectivity 
in our educational services. 
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Devereux C. Josephs has identified 
three of these forces as (1) the explo- 
sion of population, (2) the explosion of 
knowledge, and (3) the explosion into 
plentitude. We will be talking about 
these a great deal in the next two days, 
so there is no need to expatiate upon 
them, except to acknowledge that they 
bring as their consequences (a) greatly 
increased costs for buildings and for op- 
erations, (b) a steady increase in the 
proportion of the college-age population 
demanding higher education, and (c) 
greatly increased demands for adult edu- 
cation. 

Another factor with which Newman 
and Flexner did not have to reckon was 
the situation created by defense and se- 
curity requirements, and the world re- 
sponsibilities thrust so recently upon our 
country. They have put a premium on 
the sciences, particularly the physical 
sciences, and more recently, upon se- 
lected modern foreign languages. 

Another factor with which we must 
reckon is the growing power and ma- 
turity of the American labor movement, 
together with a tendency to create con- 
centrations of business and industrial 
ownership and control. These tend to 
put emphasis upon economics and cer- 
tain other social sciences. 

Other instances will occur to you, but 
these few serve to exemplify how de- 
velopments in the political, social, and 
economic spheres beyond direct control 
of higher education combine to exert 
pressures with which our predecessors 
as educational administrators seldom if 
ever had to deal. Some of these forces, 
and the parlousness of the times, seek 
continually to nudge us towards greater 
exclusiveness, to persuade us to choose 
certain areas for attention to the neglect 
of others. 

We are urged continually to place re- 
strictions on college enrollments through 
arbitrary limitations on the numbers ac- 
cepted, or alternatively, through the ar- 
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bitrary raising of admissions standards 
for the deliberate purpose of giving edu- 
cational opportunity to the highly tal- 
ented alone. 

A variation on this theme is heard 
in the chorus for raising tuition and fees, 
ostensibly for the purpose of lowering 
the cost of support to public and philan- 
thropic purses alike. The effect, as 
many of us recognize and have argued 
repeatedly, would be to clamp an eco- 
nomic blockade on large numbers of our 
bright young people who have the brains 
but lack the money to meet this arbi- 
trary and undemocratic criterion. The 
budding genius may receive many schol- 
arship offers, but that great group of 
potentially able but financially poor can 
be disadvantaged to the great disservice 
of our society. 

All these are pressures, often dis- 
guised, which if yielded to would result 
in an abandonment of one of our most 
precious and priceless traditions—that 
educational opportunity must be avail- 
able to all who can benefit from study 
at a college or university. These pres- 
sures are all in the direction of creat- 
ing an intellectual elite, an aristocracy 
of the mind, a privileged class to make 
the decisions which the mass of Amer- 
icans would be bound to follow. Such 
a concept is inappropriate and unwork- 
able in a system such as ours where 
decisions are made by the multitude, 
and where the decisions are only as 
wise as the people are wise. It must be 
rejected out of hand, and the pressures 
tending towards the creation of such an 
elite resisted at every turn. 

We are in the process at this very 
moment of giving favor and preferment 
to students in the sciences and certain 
other selected areas judged to be, for 
the moment at least, essential to the na- 
tional defense. We are in the process 
at this moment of giving special pay 
and privilege to those who teach and 
do research in these same areas as con- 
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trasted, for example, with those who are 
disciples of history, philosophy, and the 
fine arts. 

On this latter point, I should like to 
recall for you a comment Professor 
George Boas made a few years ago as 
a telling refutation of those who would 
seek to give some branches of learn- 
ing priority over others. He said: 


We are in a national situation where mil- 
lions are being spent daily on studies the 
results of which will be weapons . . . Pure 
science is tolerated because it is suspected 
that it may contain implications useful for 
welfare. Psychology and economics are 
tolerated because it is hoped that the former 
may teach us how to beguile the enemy 
successfully into treason or cowardice, the 
latter because it may teach us how to cap- 
ture or destroy the materials vital to the 
enemy's defense. But the historian, the 
student of language and literature, and 
especially that human gadfly, the philoso- 
pher, are not encouraged. They are not 
essential to defense. They are merely es- 
sential to civilization. 


There is no need to apologize because 
American higher education has rallied 
to the national defense; neither should 
we feel a special pride in our accom- 
plishments. Our colleges and univer- 
sities have only done their duty in this 
respect. But here there is a pressure 
that must be measured and tested, lest 
in the name of expediency we sacrifice 
needlessly some fundamental values, lest 
we compromise educational integrity. 
The panel discussion on the impact of 
sponsored research on our institutions 
will, it is to be hoped, give due atten- 
tion to the dangers of selling our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

In recognition of these complex forces, 
which have been identified only par- 
tially at best, it would appear that Amer- 
ican higher education must soon decide 
once and for all whether its responsibil- 
ity is to do something to the masses, or 
for an elite, selected by criteria having 
transitory validity at best. Quality and 


quantity are not mutually exclusive 
terms, although too much of our educa- 
tional discussion is based on the false 
premise that they are. 

The most dangerous pitfall of all may 
be that we concern ourselves too much 
with detailed description and minute 
analysis of the pressures exerted upon 
higher education and upon our own per- 
sonal and institutional interpretations of 
educational purpose. Perhaps it would 
be more constructive to look at the world 
in which we live today, to foresee as 
best we can the world in which our 
graduates will live and work, to deter- 
mine as best we can the kinds of human 
beings who will make the best citizens 
of the world of tomorrow, and to make 
our adjustments according to those de- 
terminations. 

Isolationalism on the campus is as ob- 
solete as in international affairs. Edu- 
cational bigotry is as contemptible as 
political and religious bigotry. We must 
live, not to ourselves, but as citizens of 
our nation and the world. We must 
forego our prejudices and our bickerings 
if higher education is to play its ap- 
pointed role in this time of unparalleled 
crisis. We must come to a general agree- 
ment as to what the times demand of us 
as leaders of colleges and universities 
founded and nurtured in the belief that 
there is no higher social end than the 
enlightenment of men’s minds, every- 
where and at every level. 

It would not be too difficult to come 
to an agreement on fundamental objec- 
tives and purposes of higher education 
in 1960 if we put our minds to it. We 
would find that the area of agreement 
is far greater than that of disagreement. 

We would agree that we try to help 
our students prepare adequately for the 
demands life will make upon them by 
encouraging their understanding of man 
and his aspirations, and stimulating 
awareness of the nature of the universe 
in terms of the earth on which we live, 
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outer space, and the sun as the source 
of all energy. We should open to them 
a knowledge of the history of the human 
race, of all human societies, not just the 
Western alone, of the role of religion, 
and of political, economic, and social 
evolution. 

We would agree that we seek to pro- 
mote the achievement of dignity for 
each individual no matter where he 
lives; to gain acceptance on the part 
of students of the fact that rules of be- 
havior and organization are essential to 
development of maximum individual lib- 
erty and freedom; to bring them to be- 
lieve that the pursuit of happiness is 
best expedited by appreciation of the 
humanities as giving dignity and mean- 
ing to life. 

In this shrinking world, with the men- 
acing cloud of communism ever more 
visible, we would agree that it is essen- 
tial that all of our young people under- 
stand the true nature of communism 
and its threat to the values and virtues 
so precious to a free people. 

We would probably agree that as life 
grows more complex and more compli- 
cated, it is the duty of colleges and uni- 
versities to teach their students how to 
communicate effectively with each other 
in their native tongue, and with others 
in some foreign language. 

We would agree, perhaps, that the 
time allowed to us to educate young 
Americans is too short to be devoted in 
any large measure to the teaching of 
techniques as contrasted with principles. 

We would agree, I hope, that we do 
our best when we give a student a rock 
of moral values on which to plant one 
foot, and a rock of understanding of 
the principles underlying his field of 
specialization on which to plant the 
other. So established, he could with- 
stand the shock of changes which be- 
yond doubt will continue to pour over 
him in the long years ahead. 

It is difficult not to fall into com- 
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monplaces and platitudes when talking 
of the objectives of education. Perhaps 
it would be better to call again upon 
that wise churchman and educator, Car- 
dinal Newman, to summarize for us the 
aims of university education, as he de- 
fined them. In his Seventh Discourse 
he wrote: 

A university training is the great ordi- 
nary means to a great but ordinary end; it 
aims at raising the intellectual tone of so- 
ciety, at cultivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to public enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving 
enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of 
the age, at facilitating the exercise of po- 
litical power, and refining the intercourse 
of private life... 


Even admitting that he was a special 
pleader for a university to benefit those 
who were members of his faith, his 
view of higher education is so lofty, so 
broad, and so humane that we of this 
day, more than a century later, can still 
subscribe to the tenets he advanced so 
persuasively. 

Flexner, 


writing seventy-five years 
later, paid due tribute to Cardinal New- 
man as having something to say to those 


of his era. We in turn can listen to 
Flexner with profit, especially when we 
are about to attempt an assessment of 
the pressures being exerted against 
American colleges and universities three 
decades after he reported his critical 
observations. 

Explaining that he was inserting the 
word “modern” in Cardinal Newman’s 
title to make it read “The Idea of a 
Modern University” and then adopting 
it as the title of his own work, Flexner 
added: 


In inserting the word “modern” I am 
endeavoring to indicate in the most explicit 
fashion that a university, like all other human 
institutions—like the church, like govern- 
ments, like philanthropic organizations, is 


* Newman, op. cit., p. 157. 
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not outside, but inside the general social 
fabric of a given era. It is not something 
apart, something historic, something that 
yields as little as possible to forces and in- 
fluences that are more or less new. It is, 
on the contrary—so I shall assume—an ex- 
pression of the age, as well as an influence 
operating upon both present and future.‘ 


He goes on to caution, as you may 
remember, that a university is not to be 
a weather vane, responsive to every pub- 
lic whim. “Universities,” he observes, 
“must at times give society, not what 
society wants, but what it needs.” ® 

But there is a welcome note of en- 
couragement here as we are about to 
enter into a discussion of the pressures 
to which colleges and universities are 
subjected. Pressures are nothing new in 
educational history. They have come 
in many forms and guises. They are by 
no means always harmful, as witness the 
pressures that brought about the eman- 
cipation of American higher education a 
century ago from the thralldom of Eu- 
ropean tradition. It was when our col- 
leges and universities began to respond 
to those social and economic pressures 
that American higher education came 
into its own and earned for itself the 
affection and loyal support of the Amer- 
ican people it enjoys to this day. 

No, we have no reason to be afraid 
of either the pressures of today or the 
demands of tomorrow. If we, too, are 
planted solidly on footings of principles 
and values, then we can respond where 
response is indicated and resist when 
resistance is dictated without sacrific- 
ing either our institutional integrity or 
the national interest. 

We need to bring a greater degree of 
wisdom, better judgment, freer minds 
than ever before to the task we have 
set for ourselves at this great convoca- 
tion. We will think and speak here, not 
for our own pleasure and entertainment, 


* Flexner, op. cit., p. 3. 
® Ibid., p. 5. 
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but in the interest of our country, of 
the free world, of humanity itself, threat- 
ened as we are by forces which have 
cynically assigned to higher education 
in their own countries the role of serv- 
ant to the state. 

Dignity of the individual has been cast 
aside by them as a concept obsolete in 
the atomic age. An individual's worth 
is judged by them in terms of what he 
can do to advance the interests of his 
masters. Education is for them a 
weapon to be wielded like missiles and 
atom bombs in a struggle to the death 
against the humanitarian ideals we hold 
to be so precious. 

We, who believe in the dignity of the 
human spirit, must preserve educational 
values for what they can do both for 
the individual as an individual, and as a 
citizen of a free nation. We must make 
our judgments here in the light of our 
determination to protect what is good, 
to root out what is weak and frivolous, 
to accept new opportunities to serve 
the American people, to treat with re- 
spect and seriousness the demands they 
make upon us from time to time, and 
to resist with all our strength any pres- 
sure threatening to impair the essential 
integrity of the colleges and univer- 
sities in our charge. 

If we have any doubt as to the im- 
portance of what we do, and what col- 
leges and universities will be doing long 
years after we have disappeared from 
the scene, listen to what Martin Luther 
said four centuries ago: 


The prosperity of a country depends not 
on the abundance of its revenues, nor on 
the strength of its fortifications . . . It con- 
sists in the number of its cultivated citi- 
zens, in its men of education, enlighten- 
ment, and character. Here are to be found 
its true interest, its chief strength, its real 
power. 


Let us, then, take heart, knowing that 
the aims we seek to serve are noble aims, 
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that colleges and universities can and 
do withstand the unwholesome pres- 
sures by which they are constantly be- 
set, that they are among the most dur- 
able of human institutions because, 
through the long centuries, they have 
served the best interests of humanity 
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and are essential to its welfare and prog- 
ress. In that knowledge, let us now 
address ourselves to the problems of 
our day, hoping and confident that we 
can make real contributions to the fur- 
ther advancement of the cause in which 
we serve. 


Guancinc at the huge enrollments of colleges and universities, one might ask, 
“Is there any question about opportunity for higher education in the United 
States?” We have more than doubled the number of students who were in 
these institutions during the years before World War II. We have several 
times the number of students in our colleges than has any other country in the 
world. é‘ 

The fact that the question about opportunity is raised indicates that we have 
a new point of view toward the role of higher education. Formerly, college 
was thought of as an experience that should be available to those individuals 
who desired to attend and who had the requisite qualifications for admission. 


As of today, we have not lost sight of this view; however, we have developed 
two additional principles that serve as bases for the formulation of policy. One, 


the nation should cultivate its human resources. This means that all of the 
youth of given talent should be sought out and encouraged to get additional 
education. Two, this policy should be implemented by seeing to it, in posi- 
tive ways, that equal opportunity shall be given to persons irrespective of their 
socioeconomic status or factors of race, color, creed, or national origin. Analyses 
will show that whereas we have made progress toward achieving these two 
goals, we are also deficient in many respects in attaining them.—“Assessment 
of Current Trends of Opportunity for Higher Education,” by Algo D. Hender- 
son, in Higher Education: Incentives and Obstacles, edited by Nicholas C. 
Brown, published by the American Council on Education, September 1960. 
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Involvement 


WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 


URING recent years an alarm has 

sounded throughout our land. It 
is heard in many voices, from many 
quarters, but its message is the same; our 
people are not getting enough educa- 
tion; or our education is the wrong kind; 
or it is designed for the wrong persons; 
or, more pointedly, the Russians are 
forging ahead of us in education. 

In the political sphere, our country 
has long since abandoned the policy of 
avoiding entangling alliances. On the 
contrary we have, whenever we could, 
deliberately enmeshed ourselves in trea- 
ties and pacts with other nations, or 
groups of nations, not only in the in- 
terest of our security or trade but also 
for a wide variety of other reasons and 
purposes. Millions of our citizens have 
worked or traveled or fought somewhere 
abroad. News media are more and 
more preoccupied with crises and events 
in other lands. Our United Nations 
membership has brought home to us— 
or it certainly should have—that not 
only is “no man . . . an island intire 
of itself’ but neither can any nation ex- 
ist any longer in isolation. 

With this sort of backdrop—so fa- 
miliar to everyone here—it is appropri- 
ate and timely that on the stage of this 
annual meeting we, who are included in 
the cast of characters, should re-exam- 
ine, as critically and objectively as we 
possibly can, the proper purposes of 
higher education in this the year 1960. 
True, we could save ourselves much 
breath (and subsequent mimeographing 
and printing) if we merely reiterated, 
once again, some familiar and well- 
sounding generality to the effect that the 
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basic purpose of higher education is to 
develop the whole man so that he can 
serve himself, his family, and his soci- 
ety to the best possible extent. Ob- 
viously no one here at this meeting has 
any desire to beg the question before 
us so easily. 

So, at the outset, I would suggest that 
the basic purposes of higher education 
necessarily change from age to age and, 
therefore, they can never be established 
with any degree of permanence. Many 
forces and factors will have a part in 
our groping for what those purposes 
are, or should be, at any particular time 
in history. 

Hasn't this always been the case? In 
ancient Greece the primary aim of edu- 
cation was to train a special group of 
young people for citizenship and civic 
leadership. The curricula varied to con- 
form to the special character of the re- 
spective states. Early Romans demanded 
that education should be essentially prac- 
tical, civic, and moral. The intellectual 
outlook was extremely narrow. Later on, 
under Greek influence, higher training 
in rhetoric became a feature and helped 
meet the demands of the times. Subse- 
quently, Christianity brought new life 
into a world in which education had 
become unreal and adversely influenced 
by widespread moral degradation. 

During early medieval times the aims 
of education were profoundly religious, 
although in later periods preparation of 
young men in law and medicine became 
desirable and important. Under feudal- 
ism training in chivalry was the objec- 
tive of the day. 

Similarly, through recent centuries we 
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have seen education conform and re- 
conform to the demands of the particular 
times and societies in and for which it 
was functioning. In our own early co- 
lonial days there was, under strong 
Church influence, emphasis upon the 
preparation of the clergy, as well as 
some teachers, doctors, and men of other 
professional categories. As the public, 
through the state, has gradually taken 
over more and more responsibility for 
education in this country, and as the 
needs of our nation have rapidly devel- 
oped, the objectives of our total system 
of education have broadened until, to- 
day, we find ourselves preparing almost 
everybody for almost every conceivable 
kind of occupation—and doing it in al- 
most every possible way. Many forces 
have played their part in this result. 
Some easily identifiable are: national 
needs, faculties, administrators, legisla- 
tures, alumni, donors, foundations, busi- 
ness interests, religious and civic organ- 
izations, parents, and even the students 
themselves. 

Thus, at this meeting, and especially 
throughout the discussions in the six 
sections, it will be not only logical but 
unavoidable and inevitable that essen- 
tial functions and basic purposes of 
higher education be considered and eval- 
uated in the light of present-day terms 
and needs. So fast are our times mov- 
ing that educational appraisals made as 
recently as five or ten years ago may 
be of comparatively little, if any, value 
to us here today. 

I suppose we must admit that forced- 
draft educational development in Russia 
has had stimulating and, we hope, bene- 
ficial effects upon higher, as well as 
lower, education in this country. But, 
surprised as we may have been by Rus- 
sian acomplishments, it would certainly 
be a mistake to believe that the real 
American answer to sputnik is solely and 
simply a larger, faster, higher sputnik. 
It would be a mistake, in short, merely 
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to dance to the tune which Khrushchev 
plays. He keeps reaffirming the Rus- 
sian goal—a Socialist-Communist soci- 
ety for our grandchildren and for the 
whole world. For us to fall into the 
trap of attempting to do everything Rus- 
sia does but a little better, if we can, is 
certainly not the answer for us. 

Obviously, we should not minimize 
the challenges presented to us by the 
educational systems of other countries 
and of other peoples. But if a neighbor 
has raised a bumper crop of corn, we 
need not abandon our orchards, or gar- 
dens, or our wheat fields in order to 
produce more, and possibly poorer, corn 
than he has. Rather we should improve 
our husbandry everywhere, with delib- 
erate speed, but never in panic. 

If we were talking here today about 
a football game between Russia and our 
country, we would be justified in analyz- 
ing the Russian offensive strategy in de- 
tail and then deploying our available 
manpower and strength to block any 
Russian forward passes or end runs and 
hopefully to move our own offensive deep 
into Russian territory. But, unfortu- 
nately, the contest between Russia and 
our country is not a mere game but ra- 
ther a cold, if not a tepid, war. Our ad- 
versaries endorse a political philosophy 
which candidly and repeatedly empha- 
sizes world domination as its ultimate 
goal. In the meantime the Soviet lead- 
ers go through the motions of coexist- 
ence and purport to espouse the kind 
of friendly relations which we seek and 
prefer. In such a situation the task 
of our country in general and of its 
educational system in particular is not 
so much to concern itself with match- 
ing or excelling the aims and objectives 
of Russia, but rather to reappraise and 
to reassert our own aims and ideals and 
then to do everything that we can to see 
that they are realized. We have placed 
our bets on the democratic way of life 
and on the state as the servant, rather 
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than the master, of its people. Unless 
we betray or abandon that historic com- 
mitment—which is unthinkable—we 
must continue to take the risk, a coolly 
calculated one, that the principles of 
democracy ultimately will prevail 
throughout this world and that, con- 
versely, tyranny, autocracy, and oppres- 
sion of the individual will and must be- 
come intolerable and obsolete. In other 
words, we must have faith in right, ra- 
ther than in might. 

As has been noted, many Russian tech- 
niques and accomplishments seem im- 
pressive, commendable, and worthy of 
study. There are undoubtedly things 
which Russians are doing in science, 
technology, specialized research, and 
education which we can observe and 
perhaps imitate to our advantage. But 
we will be making a tragic mistake if, 
in our eagerness to prevail in the com- 
petition with the Soviet, we let our 
democratic aims and purposes become 


diverted or subverted by expedients 
which are only reconcilable with a totali- 


tarian way of life. 


Perhaps you recall 
the limerick: 


An epicure dining at Crewe 

Found a fat mouse in his stew 
Said the waiter, don’t shout 

And wave it about 

Or the rest will be wanting one, too! 


We Americans must be wary of want- 
ing all the things which our Russian 
friends are waving and shouting about. 
The struggle between us will be a tough 
one and almost certainly a long one and, 
therefore, calm, farsighted, persistent, ra- 
ther than impetuous, decisions and ac- 
tions are called for on our part. 

We must not underestimate the 
achievements of other people in other 
lands, and, where it is desirable to emu- 
late or to surpass these achievements, we 
should by all means do so; but the mis- 
sion of America is a mission of free men. 
We are blessed with an asset not given 
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to any other nation in the whole history 
of the world—millions upon millions of 
healthy, intelligent, imaginative, and en- 
ergetic young people. They are the raw 
material for the most advanced civiliza- 
tion ever known—our real “massive re- 
taliation.” If we fail them, they can 
become a multitude of pathetic nonen- 
tities, responding dully to whatever stim- 
ulus is applied, lost in an unfriendly 
world they do not understand. They 
are hungry for our interest, our wisdom 
and, yes, our affection and they have an 
enormous capacity for growth and ac- 
complishment. With proper stimulus, 
and the right training, they are free to 
pursue exciting new adventures in hu- 
man relations. 

We can provide for these dynamic 
young people all manner of buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, tools and gadgets, 
and we can instruct them in their use. 
So can the Russians. But all we can 
honestly give them is an example—a 
noninstitutional, nonorganized, com- 
pletely personal example. We cannot 
shunt them into schools, colleges, day 
camps, nurseries, clubs and later into 
corporations, companies, military units, 
or labor pools, alone, and expect to reap 
anything but a whirlwind. Far more 
than this is required. 

To my mind there is no doubt that 
our problems of education will mainly 
be solved, and the battle for our concept 
of civilization will be won, if we can ef- 
fectively engender in our young people 
wholesome intellectual attitudes and mo- 
tivation, self-assurance and stability, a 
balanced sense of social responsibility 
and, most important of all, a scale of 
spiritual and moral values which is rele- 
vant to the pressures and problems of 
present-day living. 

In contrast, I see no evidence from 
Russia that Soviet leaders are encourag- 
ing Russian students to understand the 
sum total of life, nor that those leaders 
would permit their people to live with 
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reference thereto. The Russians are 
making a great show of teaching young 
people how to do all manner of things. 
It does not appear that their students 
are expected to understand why. Rus- 
sian education is an instrument of na- 
tional policy in a nation whose long- 
range objectives and code of values are 
rigidly established by committees in the 
Kremlin. 

We should make a grave mistake if 
we were to abandon or compromise the 
great governing principles of American 
democracy, of sound legal order, of moral 
law, and of the primacy of each indi- 
vidual person, to pursue the devious Rus- 
sians along any path whatsoever. The 
standards by which we live must be es- 
tablished here in America, not in Mos- 
cow. We pray for friendship with all 
people; we cannot afford to buy it by 
sacrificing principle. 

The real challenge to American edu- 
cation lies here at home. It is not pri- 


marily related to anything Russia has 


done or will do. Our most urgent task 
is to examine, evaluate, and hopefully 
upgrade our educational system; to de- 
cide upon our objectives; and to see to 
it that they are arrived at. 

We need at the outset a better under- 
standing of the difference between good 
and evil, between purposeful work and 
pointless activity, between real wealth 
and material goods, between freedom 
and self-indulgence, between liberty and 
license. We need higher standards of 
performance, not based upon the de- 
mands set down by a boss or by a pro- 
fessor, but upon every man’s deep desire 
to do a job which he will be proud of 
and his fellows will appreciate. Our 
young people need the sincere, personal 
attention of responsible adults—good ex- 
amples of lives well lived for the young 
to emulate as their own lives unfold. 

With all the marvelous means of mass 
communication at our disposal today, it 
is disturbing that so many of the hero 
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images best known to our young people 
are flabby nonentities, euphoric “nice 
people” so contented they can hardly 
stand it, or grotesque caricatures of 
“good guys and bad guys.” Even our 
legitimate heroes nowadays are, with a 
few notable exceptions, only those who 
are the most competent and successful 
operators of our fantastic machines. 

Under our system of democratic free 
choice we are entitled to all manner of 
golden calves for ourselves and our chil- 
dren if we want them, along with shoddy 
goods and shoddy ideas which encroach 
insidiously upon our culture. There 
should be plenty of room in our society 
for a sympathetic tolerance of youthful 
foolishness and room for many mistakes, 
but when foolishness and frivolity be- 
come acceptable as cultural standards 
and we find it difficult to distinguish 
what error is, we have cause to worry. 

There is no need to explore our con- 
temporary idiocies, some of which are 
so wasteful of precious human resources 
as to anger a saint. It is enough to re- 
mind ourselves that if our standards are 
low, if our children are being deprived 
of thorough, well-administered educa- 
tion, if we are becoming satisfied with 
levels of performance dangerously be- 
low the best, we have only ourselves 
to blame. 

In a country which thrives on com- 
munity projects at the local level, we 
have the opportunity for a nation-wide 
community project bigger than any other 
peacetime project we have ever tackled. 
We need the combined wisdom of all our 
citizens. We need, perhaps more than 
anything else, responsible, forceful lead- 
ership, from the center of national gov- 
ernment in Washington down to every 
local school board—leadership which an 
enlightened interested citizenry will fol- 
low, not blindly but critically and cre- 
atively. 

We need from our leaders a ringing 
reaffirmation of America as an ideal, 
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a beacon of hope and promise in man’s 
struggle for self-realization. We need 
urgently a renewed zest for, and under- 
standing of, the freedom we profess. 
America ought to be the world’s best 
example of a free society of free men. 
The American experiment in self-gov- 
ernment, still less than two centuries old, 
is under massive attack by destructive, 
alien forces, guided by narrow, selfish 
men who do not want the American 
dream to come true. Under such delib- 
erate attack our once sturdy code of 
values wavers; our defense of freedom 
becomes confused and uninspired. 

The basic question before us, and 
hence before the whole world, is whether 
freedom is justifiable; whether we have 
enough sense of civic and social responsi- 
bility to bear its heavy burden and the 
requisite vigilance to protect it; whether 
as a nation we are capable of living 
under moral law, of which man-made 
laws are only a reflection. The answer 
to these fundamental questions will de- 
termine the basis for our educational 
system. 

Our future, as Americans and as hu- 
man beings, depends upon our success 
in truly educating ourselves. Unless the 
American experiment works, here and 
in our time, it will be a millennium be- 
fore mankind is likely to have a similar 
opportunity for responsible, personal 
freedom. 

It is well known that the largest, most 
impressive and expensive building in the 
Soviet Union is a university, the 36- 
story, $300 million University of Mos- 
cow, and that this edifice is supposed 
to symbolize Russia’s devotion to edu- 
cation. At the risk of stretching a meta- 
phor somewhat, I would point out that 
we in America could, with our know- 
how, build the world’s largest ocean liner 
in the middle of Kansas. It would be 
most impressive, and significant of our 
high regard for ocean liners. But it 
would be a long way from the ocean. 
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Is it not possible that Moscow’s tower- 
ing, monolithic university is a long way 
from the sea of truth and freedom across 
which every bona fide university must 
find its way? 

Educational progress and develop- 
ment in Russia may seem impressive and 
worthy of note. But the truly signifi- 
cant challenge to this country is not 
any Russian challenge but that challenge 
which we offer to ourselves. And surely 
that challenge extends far beyond our 
own internal problems and objectives. If 
higher education is to be relevant to 
our times, its outreach must now and 
hereafter be the whole wide world. 
There are earnest pleas for guidance 
and advice and educational help coming 
to us from every part of the globe. So 
far our response has been minimal. On 
the national level, too much of what 
we have done has been in terms of mili- 
tary assistance; too little has been in 
terms of economic help and aid to edu- 
cation. Our hearts and consciences and 
minds, all tell us that we Americans 
cannot let this opportunity escape us. 
If we do, not only shall we fail the peo- 
ples of other lands who need our tech- 
nicians and other advisers and who re- 
quire training and orientation in the uni- 
versities and colleges of our land, but 
we shall also be selling short our own 
students, an ever-increasing number of 
whom will unquestionably be involved 
in international and intercultural affairs 
and activities. As the world shrinks 
and people move about more and more, 
it is impossible to anticipate which par- 
ticular students will need training for 
international living and understanding in 
their later years. And, will any Amer- 
ican be adequately educated for respons- 
ible citizenship in this day and age who 
does not have a thorough knowledge 
and comprehension of the world in which 
he finds himself and of the many peo- 
ples and nations which also have a stake 
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in influencing, if not controlling, the fu- 
ture destiny of all mankind? 

In the last few years, more and more 
of our colleges and universities have be- 
come involved in some kind of interna- 
tional venture. Area studies, interna- 
tional relations concentration, improved 
techniques of language instruction, for- 
eign study programs, fellowships, and 
many other approaches are being under- 
taken in an ever-increasing degree. More 
and more—50,000 or so this year—for- 
eign students are welcomed to our 
shores. So are faculty members. Con- 
versely, thousands of American students 
and teachers are spending time abroad. 
Most of this is good. 

But, at a time when our de facto in- 
volvement in international and _inter- 


cultural affairs is as great as it already 
is, I submit that we have made only 
a rather meager beginning. For the most 
part, what has been done at many insti- 
tutions has been perfunctory or mere 


dabbling. As a whole, American edu- 
cation has not yet come to realize that, 
as someone observed, it is later than it 
has ever been before. Our approach 
will not be relevant to present-day life 
if we do not recognize without delay 
that our educational involvements must 
be in world terms. No longer can we 
complacently adhere to past patterns 
which took cognizance, almost entirely, 
of our Greco-Roman cultural heritage. 
As Robert F. Byrnes and John M. Thomp- 
son have put it so well in a recent ar- 
ticle: 


American colleges must recognize that 
traditional education requirements fall short 
of meeting the needs of the twentieth-cen- 
tury world, that knowledge of Western cul- 
ture alone will not suffice for the citizen 
of tomorrow and that liberal education must 
be universal in outlook, drawing on the 
values, experience and aspirations of all 
peoples and cultures. It is not far-fetched 
to imagine the day when the study of non- 
Western societies will be regarded, not as 
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something unusual and exotic, requiring 
special interests and extraordinary resources, 
but as part of the normal activity of the 
social science and humanities departments 
of every college and university in the coun- 
try. The time may also come when some 
knowledge of non-Western peoples and civ- 
ilizations will be accepted as part of the 
customary intellectual baggage accompany- 
ing every American undergraduate as he 
leaves the campus.’ 


So, I would hope that in all of the 
section discussions, but particularly in 
those of Section III, the ways and means 
of bringing all of our colleges and uni- 
versities into closer touch with world af- 
fairs and needs will be seriously and 
thoughtfully considered and discussed. 

While specifics are necessarily essen- 
tial in any new approaches to better 
training for international understanding 
and service, the emphasis, the atmo- 
sphere, and basic underlying attitudes 
are all most important. And, because 
every academic field and nearly every 
aspect of college and university life is 
necessarily concerned, when institutions 
adapt themselves to the realities of a 
world which is international in scope 
and challenge, the provision of proper 
courses and significant programs in in- 
ternational affairs is the responsibility of 
the whole faculty and administration 
combined. Departmental lines no longer 
can be sacred if broad horizons are to 
be viewed. In his excellent book World 
Affairs and the College Curriculum, Rich- 
ard N. Swift put the challenge very 
clearly when he said: 


Effective teaching in world affairs occurs 
where the curriculum and the faculty spirit 
are truly liberal; where faculty members 
teach students and not just subject matter; 
where they try to develop minds and not 
merely drill automatons; where world af- 
fairs permeate the curriculum and appear 
to some extent in all required courses; and 


*Byrnes and Thompson, “Undergraduate 
Study of Russia and the Non-Western World,” 
Liberal Education, May 1959. 
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where the college deliberately helps the 
student relate all his studies to world af- 
fairs. In short, if a college or university 
regards itself as veritably a community of 
scholars, it can undoubtedly create an ef- 
fective undergraduate program in world af- 
fairs.” 


As so many here know from personal 
experience, one has only to travel to 
other lands to become aware of the ex- 
citing opportunities for help and lead- 
ership which confront all educated Amer- 
icans. Even now, I doubt if enough 
of our citizens are fully conscious of 
the respect in which our idealism and 
expressed devotion to freedom are held 
in so many other countries. They look 
to us. In India, a few years ago, two 
distinguished professors told me that the 
most helpful thing America could do 
for their great country would be to es- 
tablish a university which adhered to 
the very highest American ideals and 
academic standards. In Africa the fu- 
ture of so many of the new nations 
there will largely depend upon sound 
leadership. The latter can only evolve 
through a gigantic build-up of educa- 
tional opportunities. In Tanganyika, for 
example, of a population of 9 million 
Africans, only a few hundred students 
are even now completing high school 
each year. Such a thin trickle can 
never supply the teachers, administra- 
tors, professional people, and leaders 
which that country will urgently re- 


* Swift, World Affairs and the College Cur- 
riculum (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1959), p. 167. 
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quire as it becomes independent within 
the next year or two. This same prob- 
lem can be duplicated in many other 
emerging nations and it can only be 
solved by advice and help from outside. 
I need only mention the Congo as a dra- 
matic case in point. 

Without any doubt, and whether we 
like it or not, we here in the United 
States are irrevocably up to our ears 
in world affairs. In the sphere of edu- 
cation, there are two choices before us. 
As has been the case too often in the 
past, we can drag our feet, let close- 
at-hand preoccupations absorb our time 
and energy, and only be pushed forward 
by impelling forces of one kind or an- 
other. In the meantime, not only Rome 
but a large part of the world is burn- 
ing. 

Our other choice is to put on our fire- 
men’s hats, so to speak; to recognize the 
seriousness of the times in which we are 
living; and as leaders in our society to 
utilize our magnificent educational ap- 
paratus to train and develop young peo- 
ple who will be properly prepared to 
live and work and lead in a world grow- 
ing smaller by the minute—a world 
which needs and yearns for our exam- 
ple, our interest, and our help. For, 
as the President of this country just re- 
cently emphasized, “In today’s world 
there are few things of greater impor- 
tance than introducing young Americans 
to the realities of international affairs 
and preparing them to exert world lead- 
ership through their various fields of 
competence.” 
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EVERETT CASE 


Y SOMETIME tutor at Cambridge, 

Kenneth Pickthorn, used to begin 
his lectures in English constitutional his- 
tory by urging upon his students the im- 
portance of an early acquaintance with 
the published works of other historians 
and constitutional authorities, ancient 
and modern. As a horrid warning, he 
cited the case of the undergraduate who, 
ignoring this wise advice, had become 
more and more agitated as he listened to 
Pickthorn’s climactic lecture on the death 
of Charles I and, as the royal head was 
finally severed, fainted dead away. When 
the young man was revived, Mr. Pick- 
thorn had dryly observed that, much as 
he appreciated the compliment to his 
histrionic talents, he was still curious to 
know why, for one student at least, the 
impact of his lecture had been so over- 
powering. “Oh, sir,” replied the student, 
“I was hoping up to the last moment that 
he was going to get off.” 

No such breathless, not to say devastat- 
ing, atmosphere of suspense is likely to 
attend the words of any college presi- 
dent who pre umes to address his peers 
on the subject of institutional integrity. 
To be sure, a denunciation of this prin- 
ciple as administratively untenable might 
shock you into attention, but it would 
hardly command your confidence. Such 
a course, moreover, would give grave 
offense to the community, not least to 
those individuals and groups which, in 
our common experience, insist most 
strenuously that principles are very im- 
portant “in theory” but “as a practical 
matter” are not always reliable guides to 
conduct. 

Perhaps the very mention of such at- 
titudes should give us pause, especially 
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when we recall some of the pressures 
they engender. An influential alumnus 
calls to suggest that the admission of a 
certain boy could be immensely helpful 
to the college. Although the boy is no 
great shakes as a student, he is a terrific 
tackle, or his father is in a position to 
make substantial donations to the college 
or is a key member of the appropriations 
committee of the legislature. A “friend” 
of the college, who would not think of 
tampering with a financial statement, re- 
ports confidentially on the dilemma of a 
recent graduate who would surely be ad- 
mitted to law school if one of his grades 
in a certain subject could be marked up 
just one notch. “Of course,” he will add, 
“I wouldn't ask you or the college to do 
anything dishonest, but you and I know 
that our grading system really isn’t an 
exact science.” 

What is the harassed president to do: 
hang up on the first and throw the second 
out of the room? In the second case, 
certainly, the temptation would be strong 
to do just that. Happily, these pressures 
seldom take so flagrant a shape, but most 
of us could establish a file of considerable 
dimensions for suggestions which, in 
Cleveland's prim but effective phrase, “it 
would not become me to adopt.” 

Indeed, if one reviews these and other 
familiar pressures—“Don’'t you see that a 
winning football team is a must if this 
alumni drive is to succeed?”—one may 
marvel at the stubborn insistence upon 
integrity which marks some of our col- 
leges and universities all of the time and 
most of them most of the time. But for 
this, a glance at some of the new and 
formidable problems and pressures posed 
by the 1960’s might well cast sufficient 
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doubt upon the outcome of the struggle 
to restore to these remarks the missing 
element of suspense. 

I refer first to the scale on which we 
must recruit both our intellectual and 
physical resources if the sharp and con- 
tinuing rise in student demand for higher 
education is to be accommodated. I 
refer second to the constant emphasis 
we shall have to place on the quality of 
our scholarship and teaching if the ex- 
panded educational opportunities we 
shall be affording are to be genuine. I 
refer third to the dimensions and urgency 
of the financial problems posed by these 
requirements—problems involving vast 
new capital outlays on the one hand and 
the threat of formidable operating deficits 
on the other. Last but not least I refer 


to the question whether we shall succeed 
in solving these financial problems in 
ways that do not fatally undermine the 
freedom and diversity which we enjoy; 


without, in short, impairing our institu- 
tional integrity. 

Now, if you are expecting your speaker 
to analyze and resolve each of these four 
problems in orderly sequence, you are 
going to be disappointed. From one 
point of view, the problems are so closely 
interrelated as to be all but inseparable. 
From another point of view they will 
probably have such widely differing im- 
pact upon various types of institutions— 
if not, indeed, upon each individual col- 
lege and university—as to make one wary 
of proposing any universal solvent. 

Let me illustrate my second point first. 
College A, still inordinately small and 
inadequately financed, may see in this 
new influx of students opportunities for 
expansion which will make it at long last 
economically viable, if only it can finance 
the additional plant it needs. College B, 
which has already experienced in the 
twentieth century a marked and in some 
degree an involuntary growth, may see 
in the current situation its opportunity 
to consolidate its gains and recruit its 
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resources for the purpose, not of expand- 
ing, but of strengthening both its faculty 
and facilities and upgrading student 
standards of performance. University A 
may feel that it can best devote the sub- 
stantial new resources it recruits to the 
establishment of an additional profes- 
sional school rather than to any marked 
expansion in its undergraduate college. 
On the other hand, University B, already 
comprising a comprehensive list of 
schools, faculties, and curricula, may well 
find that its greatest contribution lies in 
a substantial over-all expansion in order 
to accommodate student demand of 
every kind. 

Any or all of these institutions, more- 
over, may decide to make its plant avail- 
able for year-round operation; for ex- 
ample, a four-term or a three-semester 
system, with student attendance normally 
limited to three terms or two semesters, 
would permit a substantial expansion in 
enrollment with no additions to plant. 

Again, I venture the hope that as funds 
become available for the establishment 
of new colleges, or even for the expan- 
sion of established institutions, considera- 
tion will be given to the group or cluster 
of colleges on the Pomona-Scripps-Clare- 
mont model. Indeed, I have often won- 
dered why this friendly and manageable 
pattern had not long since been preferred 
to the sprawling horizontal growth which 
has made so many of our larger institu- 
tions, one would suppose, almost as dif- 
ficult to operate and govern as a crowded 
and unplanned city. Belated subdivision 
into “houses” or “colleges” on the Har- 
vard-Yale plan has many virtues, but 
this operation is far more difficult and 
expensive than one originally planned on 
similar lines. 

There is, in short, a variety of ways in 
which a given institution, large or small, 
urban or rural, tax supported or privately 
controlled, can contribute to the needs 
that press upon us without betraying its 
own distinctive purposes. Certainly this 
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diffusion of the decision-making power 
is characteristically American and, by 
and large, it has worked well. It prom- 
ises to work well for the critical decade 
that lies ahead only as each component 
of all of our colleges and universities— 
students, alumni, faculties, and govern- 
ing boards—is responsible and ingenious 
enough to work with the others in rec- 
onciling national need with a given in- 
stitution’s own objectives and capabili- 
ties. 

I mention these components partly be- 
cause of the president’s occasional tend- 
ency to dramatize himself as the heroic 
and lonely defender of his college against 
the Philistines, a dramatization which, 
happily, is seldom warranted by the facts. 
True, as a full-time trustee and as the 
president of the faculty, he has the ulti- 
mate responsibility for seeing to it, for 
example, that his institution practices 
what its catalogue preaches: that its 
stated criteria for admission and the 
award of scholarships are scrupulously 
observed whether the applicant be white 
or colored, Christian or Jew, a “brain” or 
a gifted athlete. In discharging such re- 
sponsibilities, however, and in resisting 
unwarranted pressures, it has been my 
experience that the president not only 
finds staunch allies in each component of 
his institution but constantly enlists new 
ones, so that the integrity of the institu- 
tion becomes the common and passionate 
concern of the entire college or univer- 
sity community. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that no 
college, however small or remote, and no 
university, however large or generously 
supported, will be immune from the 
problems and pressures that now crowd 
upon us. It is not that there is any 
novelty about the pressure to expand; 
even in American annals the statistical 
growth since 1900 in student enrollment, 
and also in the expansion of our facul- 
ties, is little short of staggering. Perhaps 
it has left us a little breathless. Perhaps 
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all of us want what some must have: time 
to recover our balance and consolidate 
our gains. Nevertheless, if the demands 
of the present and the immediate future 
sometimes leave us apprehensive, we may 
find reassurance in the reflection that 
the operating budget we contrived to 
balance last year, the new faculty mem- 
bers we have recruited and the sharply 
higher salaries we have somehow estab- 
lished and paid, and the new libraries 
and laboratories, classrooms and _ resi- 
dence halls which we have somewhere 
secured the money to build and oper- 
ate, would have seemed fantastical only 
a scant twenty years ago. 

Perhaps the most frustrating aspect of 
the president’s job, however, is the time, 
energy, and imagination he must devote, 
not to the ends of education, much less 
to the educational process itself, but 
rather to the means required for realizing 
the ends and strengthening the process. 
It was no less true of Harvard’s first presi- 
dent, Henry Dunster, than it has been 
for us, and the next decade promises to 
compound the problem. 

Take tuition. As the president of a 
privately—and inadequately—endowed 
Eastern college, I am prepared to defend 
as inescapable the sharp and continuing 
rise in tuition charges which emphasizes 
so sharply the difference in the cost of 
attending the so-called independent col- 
leges on the one hand, and the tax-sup- 
ported institutions on the other. I de- 
fend this rise as inescapable if we are to 
meet our sharply mounting obligations, 
beginning with such further increases in 
the scales of faculty compensation as will 
make them at once self-respecting and 
competitive. I find myself increasingly 
suspicious, however, of that form of 
apologetics which asserts that a college 
education is so valuable a commodity 
that it should be priced accordingly. In- 
sofar as this is true—and it has its ele- 
ments of truth—it should, of course, be 
equally applicable across the board. At 
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best, however, it would require more 
generous provision for scholarships, 
loans, and other forms of student aid 
than the resources of all save a few of our 
wealthier institutions could possibly pro- 
vide. At worst, I suspect it of being one 
of those convenient rationalizations by 
which we seek to make a virtue of neces- 
sity. 

I say it is unfortunate that this threat- 
ens a new rift between the so-called in- 
dependent and the tax-supported institu- 
tions because, from the national point of 
view, all are assets that need to be devel- 
oped if national needs are to be met. This 
is true if one thinks of the serried ranks 
of students that are already clamoring 
for opportunities which cannot be theirs 
except as we provide them. It is equally 
true of the contract research dictated by 
our dynamic defense requirements in 
this age of swift technological obsoles- 
cence. 

Thus the president of a leading state 
university, which currently budgets ex- 
penditures in excess of $100 million, re- 
ports that only a third of the total now 


comes from state appropriations. I have. 


not seen a breakdown of the rest; but 
assuming that student fees, endowment 
income, and gifts of alumni, corporations, 
foundations, and friends account for an- 
other sixth, something like half of the 
total may well be provided through fed- 
eral grants. I do know that more than 
half of the current budget of a privately 
controlled Eastern university also comes 
from federal grants, and this is doubtless 
as it should be. Nevertheless, such de- 
velopments inevitably raise new ques- 
tions about institutional integrity. 

True, this Eastern university, and per- 
haps its sister institution as well, has laid 
down the salutary rule that it will accept 
only such contracts for special research 
as relate to the scholarly interests and 
capabilities of its faculties. Such situa- 
tions, nevertheless, give rise to the crea- 
tion of a kind of “shadow faculty” of 
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formidable dimensions—enjoying high 
salaries, to be sure, but also indetermi- 
nate status. This, in turn, suggests an 
endless chain of problems which might 
be scrutinized link by link if I had the 
time and you the patience. 

One issue, however, sorely needs il- 
lumination, and that is the issue of fed- 
eral grants. The first thing to be said 
about it is that so far as higher educa- 
tion is concerned federal aid is a fact, 
and as some of us might add, remember- 
ing the small boy’s definition of a lie, “a 
very present help in time of trouble.” 
Aside from the vast grants for research 
that I have mentioned, there are federal 
grants supporting faculty research in 
public health, in botany, in astronomy, 
in agriculture and many other fields. 
Federal funds support the summer insti- 
tutes for the advanced training of high 
school teachers and gifted students in 
science, mathematics, and the languages. 
Many of us, too, have reason to be grate- 
ful for the long-term low-interest loans 
which have enabled us to build new 
residential and dining facilities. 

Under the National Defense Education 
Act, federal funds have also been pro- 
vided for student loans. It is only here, 
so far as I am aware, that last-minute 
amendments have imposed upon us as a 
condition for granting such loans the 
necessity of inquiring, for the first time 
in our history, into the beliefs and early 
associations of applicants for student aid. 
Certainly it would be reassuring to all 
citizens who understand and subscribe 
to the American tradition of freedom of 
thought and inquiry if this so-called “dis- 
claimer affidavit” were now to be elim- 
inated. 

This is especially true because I be- 
lieve the day is not far off when the 
Federal Government will be prepared to 
aid in the building of new academic fa- 
cilities through a system of matching 
grants; perhaps leaving to the option of 
each institution the question of whether 
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to accept such a grant or a long-term, 
low-interest loan. Certainly if we are to 
double in ten years the facilities it has 
taken us three centuries to build, a strong 
case can be made for the assumption by 
the Federal Government of its fair share 
of the burden of meeting these vast capi- 
tal requirements. The case is further 
strengthened when one recalls that, far 
from broadening the base for profitable 
operations as might be true of industry, 
the expansion of plant and enrollment 
typically means for the nonprofit institu- 
tion a widening of the gap between in- 
come and expense. Thus if federal grants 
are to be matched by the necessary capi- 
tal from other sources, and if this wider 
operating gap is to be bridged, state ap- 
propriations and private philanthropy 
will still be called upon to provide by 
far the largest sums in any decade in our 
history. 

It is sometimes alleged that federal 
grants may discourage other donors and 
so, indeed, they may. Our experience of 
the Hill-Burton Act, however—in which 
the Federal Government agreed to meet 
a third of the construction costs for new 
hospitals if communities could handle 
the other two-thirds—demonstrates that 
such grants may serve quite the opposite 
purpose. We must see to it that this is 
the case with higher education. 

Certainly it would be a tragedy, and 
a needless tragedy, if the promising start 
which has been made in corporate sup- 
port of our colleges and universities were 
to be threatened at the very moment 
when it is going to be most needed, and 
in vastly larger amounts, federal aid or 
no. Certainly the programs of annual 
giving sponsored by our loyal and gen- 
erous alumni must not be allowed to 
dwindle when our needs require that the 
totals continue to double and even treble. 
Above all, we must guard our freedom 
against undue interference or restrictive 
controls from any source whatever. We 
must be leery of the gift with the string 
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attached, whether it comes from govern- 
ment, a corporation, or an individual. 
We must see that federal grants are 
channeled into research, the construction 
of new facilities, and scholarships or 
loans for needy students. We must con- 
tinue to look askance at proposals for 
operating grants, even and especially in 
support of faculty salaries, lest aca- 
demic freedom and our institutional in- 
tegrity be undermined and unwittingly 
destroyed. 

The fact is that our system of college 
and university financing, like our system 
of local, state, and federal governance, 
is enormously complex, and only as it is 
strengthened in every component can we 
hope to meet our sharply climbing obli- 
gations. But with all the complexity and 
diversity of our task, with all the forces 
centripetal and centrifugal which revolve 
about our office, we are still the fortunate 
participants in a singular and life-giving 
enterprise. 

Many of you may have read and en- 
joyed Carlos Baker's book A Friend in 
Power, when it was first published a 
couple of years ago. Because its focal 
concern was the selection of a new presi- 
dent for the university which it por- 
trayed, it is perhaps the nearest Ameri- 
can counterpart of C. P. Snow’s earlier 
novel, The Masters. But I am indebted 
to my good friend and neighbor, Presi- 
dent McEwen of Hamilton College, for 
calling to my attention at this season 
the passage from Baker’s novel with 
which I now conclude. It is the begin- 
ning of another academic year and Pro- 
fessor Tyler is speculating about it. 


Ignorance, he thought. The great foe of 
us all—and the collaborating friend. All 
year long we will fight it, in all the forms 
it takes. This is what we are about: this 
is our job, our private war, our engagement 
once again renewed, as it is every fall, year 
in and year out and down the centuries. 
This year will hurry past like all its prede- 
cessors, and outwardly there will be no great 
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excitement, no cataclysmic events. We will 
win some football games, the prophets say. 
There may be a riot in the spring. Some- 
one will fall asleep on a couch and his cig- 
arette will start a small fire. There will 
be some verbal quarrels in the public prints. 
. . » But the real events would happen in- 
side: the bombshells, the hoisting petards, 
the hidden mines you didn’t know were 
there and which, exploding in your con- 
sciousness, left you different from the man 
or boy you had been. Nothing exciting. 
Nothing special. Just a perpetual war 
(against ignorance) perpetually renewed in 
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all the classrooms and offices and labora- 
tories, with time your ally, and time your 
adversary, too. 


Here, ladies and gentlemen, are the 
common and unifying ends we serve. 
Here are the reasons for the endless 
quest of the necessary means. Implicit 
here, too, is the final argument for that 
unwavering integrity of purpose which 
we honor in a friend like Arthur Adams 
and must covet always for ourselves, our 
institutions, and especially for the stu- 
dents who come to us for light. 


To tue best knowledge of the author, no objective study has ever been made 
of the relationship between quality of faculty performance and faculty work 


load. It is not at all certain that such a study could be made, at least until we 
learn how to measure quality objectively. We do know, however, from literally 
hundreds of studies in industry, and from many other studies and experiences 
of psychologists and sociologists, that overwork, or “overloading,” can adversely 
affect quality of work. It is possible to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
faculty work load can be increased to the extent that the quality of the work 
of the faculty will suffer. 

Whether the converse is true—that the lighter the load, the higher the quality 
of work—is another matter entirely. It may be that at least some individuals 
have a certain ceiling of ability beyond which they cannot go, even with “all 
the time in the world.” There is some indication that, with some individuals, 
quality of work actually declines as load declines. “Time on my hands” may 
be more than the title of a song popular some years ago. Even if absolute 
quality does not decline along with load, but rather continues to increase as 
load falls, the principle of diminishing returns cannot be ignored. The differ- 
ence between a super-brilliant teacher and a super-super-brilliant teacher may 
not be great enough to justify expending the additional resources. This may 
apply, too, to the difference between a mediocre and a mildly mediocre one.— 
“Faculty Work Load—an Overview,” by John W. Hicks, in Faculty Work Load, 
edited by Kevin Bunnell, published by the American Council on Education, 
September 1960. 
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OLLEGE counseling is the process of 
helping a student to decide upon 

his higher educational objectives and 
then to attain them. Practiced effec- 
tively, it involves, on the one hand, a 
great deal of information about a great 
many colleges, their special character- 
istics, their educational offerings and 
opportunities, their admissions and finan- 
cial aid policies and practices, as well as 
their attitudes, and even their idiosyn- 
cracies. On the other hand, it also in- 
volves a knowledge in depth of each 
counselee, his qualifications, interests, as- 
pirations, and the extent of his motiva- 
tion. Finally, counseling involves the 
application of the first set of data to the 
second in order that the counselee may 
successfully achieve his educational goals. 
Practicing the art (it will be called 
an art here because it is certainly not 
a science) has become increasingly diffi- 
cult each year since the end of World 
War II, as the number of college candi- 
dates and the quality of their creden- 
tials have increased, with no corre- 
sponding increase in ‘ie number of 
places available. Competition has be- 
come greater, with the result that there 
are more applications than acceptances. 
The median College Board scores and 
other admissions requirements have 
steadily risen in a growing number of 
“prestige” colleges, while at the same 
time some places continue to remain 
empty in the majority of less well known 
colleges. These factors have made the 
job of the conscientious college coun- 
selor, with enough time to devote to his 
counselees, tough and complex; for the 
concerned counselor without enough 
time, the job has become a nightmare. 


Throughout World War II, the well- 
equipped counselor could keep on top 
of his job with the allotment of a rea- 
sonable amount of time and reasonable 
budgetary provision for assembling a li- 
brary, running “college days,” and sim- 
ilar activities. Now with standards ris- 
ing each year, costs jumping, numbers 
of counselees increasing, new criteria 
being added, keeping on top of the job 
is far more difficult and complicated. 
Compare the average high school coun- 
selor’s relative isolation from the sources 
of necessary and changing information, 
for example, with the opportunities open 
to a member of the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(NSSFNS) counseling staff. He or she 
spends the entire year, full time, exposed 
to these sources of information. He visits 
over 100 colleges and schools each year 
and exchanges information with four 
other staff counselors who each make an 
equal number of visits. He sees what 
happens each year to the applications 
of some 1,500 candidates from 900 high 
schools at 350 colleges. He attends a 
dozen or more professional meetings and 
conferences where the emphasis is spe- 
cific, rather than on education in gen- 
eral. Is it any wonder the high school 
college adviser has, comparatively, a 
tougher job? 

In the words of Frank Bowles, presi- 
dent of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board: 


The change, which has increased the em- 
phasis on college guidance, has been the 
product of the trend toward college-going. 
The change has involved a major shift in 
the school’s responsibility for guidance and 
this shift has involved a major shift in the 
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instruments, materials, skills, and even in 
the facts of guidance. The guidance which 
is oriented to college rests heavily upon an 
understanding of college admissions methods 
and operations. This requires an under- 
standing of college admission standards, 
scholarship programs, college curricula, 
methods of predicting success in college, 
tests and their uses, including the values 
attached to different testing programs, the 
costs of college, and the differences between 
colleges.” 


Counseling the more typical college 
candidates, however, is a snap compared 
to counseling students to whom large 
amounts of financial aid are crucial. Add 
to this the special problems of the cul- 
_turally and economically deprived, to- 
gether with the special problems some- 
times faced by members of minority 
groups, and the job has not only as- 
sumed a monumental complexity but its 
entire nature has changed. The empha- 
sis from here on will be on the nature 
of the changes and some clues on how 
to cope with them. 

The numbers of needy and culturally 
deprived and minority group students 
who want to, and should, go on to college 
is growing each year. For this we should 
all be very, very grateful because it is 
essential to the American Dream, as 
well as to our national welfare. Un- 
fortunately and regrettably, most college 
counselors have not been able to keep 
pace with the new demands of this kind 
of college counseling. Worse yet, there 
has not even been enough recognition 
that these students do present an en- 
tirely different set of problems and, ac- 
cordingly, that new and different equip- 
ment is required of the counselor in 
order to help them. Accordingly, there 
will be only the necessary minimal ref- 
erence to conventional college counsel- 
ing here. The main emphasis will be 


*Frank H. Bowles, A Perspective for the 
1960's (New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1960), p. 58. 
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on the special body of knowledge re- 
quired in counseling needy or cultur- 
ally deprived or minority group stu- 
dents. Another difference, between this 
and standard treatments of conventional 
counseling, will be the minimum refer- 
ence to published material and a maxi- 
mum focus on unpublished data, gath- 
ered mostly from the twelve years of 
NSSFNS experience with 7,000 college 
candidates and what 350 colleges did 
about their applications. 

First, though, there is an obligation 
to support the conclusion, already ex- 
pressed, of widespread unawareness of 
the special needs of the subject students, 
then to give one or two illustrations of 
what is special about their needs. 

Over the past twelve years NSSFNS 
has observed the way several hundred 
colleges have acted on the applications 
for admissions and financial aid of over 
7,000 Negro students from several thou- 
sand high schools. Their average annual 
family income was less than $4,000. These 
students were advised by NSSFNS to 
apply to several institutions, which 
seemed, from all we knew about both 
students and colleges, to meet their re- 
spective qualifications, needs, and aspira- 
tions. The colleges also offered financial 
aid for which these students, respectively, 
were eligible. In addition, the referrals 
were all made in accordance with the 
basic principles of “how to get into col- 
lege without money.” If the fate of those 
students, who applied to a sufficient 
number of colleges of the general type 
and characteristics of those suggested 
by NSSFNS, is compared to those who 
ignored not only the specific suggestions 


but the principles as well, the results 


are overwhelming and conclusive. Over 
90 percent of those who did observe the 
basic rules succeeded, compared to an 
insignificant number of successful from 
among those who did not follow the 
rules. I submit that this is too high a 
price for the student or the nation to 
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pay for the luxury of following prefer- 
ences based on less than essential cri- 
teria, particularly when one considers the 
trivial, transient, irrelevant, and often 
baseless reasons for the choice of college 
by most college candidates and their 
parents. From these results, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the un- 
successful candidates either were not 
well advised or did not follow the ad- 
vice given them. In either case, the loss 
to all of us in human resources is equally 
serious. 

The compilation of a complete book 
of rules of how to play this game success- 
fully is outside of the scope of this 
paper. It should, hdwever, and must 
ultimately be done. -Meanwhile we can 
at least touch on some of the more im- 
portant of these principles or rules and 
provide some keys to applying them to 
students and colleges alike, so that a 
start may be made towards cutting down 
wasted opportunities. 

The differences between college coun- 
seling of needy or deprived or minority- 
group students, on the one hand, and 
middle-class students with adequate cul- 
tural exposure, able to pay their own way 
through college, on the other, are drama- 
tically illustrated in the following in- 
stances: 

Illustration 1. Because the cost at the 
publicly controlled institution is usually 
about half that at the private one, it is 
normal to assume that the public college 
will be cheaper for the student with little 
or no money. On the contrary, it is 
usually considerably more expensive, in 
fact prohibitively so for the student from 
out of state. 

Illustration 2. The common assump- 
tion that some colleges discriminate 
against the minority-group candidate or 
the candidate from a humble family 
background and some do not is largely 
erroneous. The more valid assumption 
is that some institutions are indifferent 
to this kind of candidate while many 
more will reach, sometimes too far, to 
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get him. The crucial point in this issue 
is to know which institutions belong in 
which category. 

Now in approaching this entire topic 
systematically, let us first consider in- 
formation about colleges. Counselors are 
accustomed to classifying colleges by 
size, by control (public, private, or 
church-related ), by curriculum offerings, 
and even by costs (although costs now 
change so fast that just keeping up with 
the changes is a chore). In any event, 
these classifications are readily available 
in a number of published directories, as 
well as in individual college catalogues. 
The two most often thought of are those 
published by the United States Office of 
Education and the American Council on 
Education. Perhaps the most useful one 
for the counselor is also the newest. 
Called Guide to Colleges by Gene R. 
Hawes and published by the New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, it in- 
cludes, in addition to the usual published 
information, a rough indication of the 
competitiveness of each college, as well 
as better than usually presented infor- 
mation about the financial aid offered 
by each institution. It also has the ad- 
vantage of being a paperback, and sells 
at $0.75. 

The classifications which are not pub- 
lished, however, about which relatively 
little is known, and which are crucial 
to the subject students are: first, classi- 
fication by current competitive admis- 
sion standards; second, classification by 
currently available financial aid along 
with information about the basis on 
which it is offered, and in what amounts; 
third, classification by attitudes, policies, 
and practices toward minority-group 
members and the culturally as well as 
economically deprived; in other words, 
the institution’s total concern about hav- 
ing a more heterogeneous student body. 

Classification by admissions standards 
can be most readily obtained through the 
“freshman class profiles” of those colleges 
which publish them. These profiles are 
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analyses of the most recently admitted 
freshman classes by distribution of test 
scores, high school rank in class, school 
offices held, and other admissions cri- 
teria. The number of colleges issuing 
profiles is increasing each year. For 
those which do not, some information 
can usually be obtained through corre- 
spondence with the admissions office or 
through college visits. With some en- 
couragement, colleges can usually be 
persuaded to have a_ representative 
visit the school, if they are not al- 
ready doing so. It must be recognized, 
however, that only experience with ac- 
tual candidates will serve to distinguish 
policy from practice, if there is a differ- 
ence, as well as show what exceptions, 
if any, are made and for whom. 
Classification by available financial aid 
may be laboriously and continuously as- 
sembled through the yearly collection 
and analysis of college catalogues, publi- 
cations about national and state pro- 
grams, the announcements of founda- 
tions, corporations, labor unions, 
churches, and all of the many other kinds 
of agencies sponsoring scholarship and 
loan programs. There are also several 
published directories listing scholarship 
and loan sources. No amount of bound, 
printed paper of any kind, however, is 
likely to reveal on what basis awards 
are actually made and in what amounts. 
This body of information can only be 
acquired by frequent communication, 
the more direct the better, with college 
financial aid officers, supported by the 
observation of their many actions on in- 
dividual applications. This communica- 
tion will for the most part have to be 
initiated by the concerned counselor. 
Once initiated, however, it may become 
two-way. Nothing in this paragraph 
should be construed as an implication 
that financial aid is awarded either 
mystically or insidiously. The basis for 
awards is, however, usually unpublished, 
complex, often subjective, and sometimes 
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discriminatory, usually in the reverse of 
the conventional sense. 

Finally, directories and catalogues will 
show only financial aid offered on a 
national or large regional or individual 
college basis. For information about the 
many local sources of aid, the counselor 
can only rely on his own initiative. He 
must keep continually in touch with his 
own community's resources. 

Since financial aid is crucial for the 
kind of student with whom we are con- 
cerned here, it is inseparable from ad- 
mission. Putting it another way, to the 
student with little or no money from 
home, admission without financial aid is 
meaningless. For a variety of reasons 
colleges, nevertheless, often admit stu- 
dents without financial aid even though 
there is a clear and manifest need. For 
example, an institution may wish to dem- 
onstrate good will toward a candidate 
but has no money left in this year’s till 
or the admissions and financial aid offices 
may be both separately administered 
and weakly coordinated. 

On the other hand, some colleges will 
meet the full financial needs of deprived 
or minority-group students whom they 
wish to admit, without making them 
compete successfully with the whole 
scholarship candidate group. This is the 
kind of reverse discrimination already re- 
ferred to. It is done on the sound 
grounds of a desire to further genuine 
equality of educational opportunity and 
to enroll a more heterogeneous student 
body. It is a recognition that the de 
prived student may have more potential 
ability and promise than he has demon- 
strated by his school record and test 
scores, because he has had less chance to 
develop culturally than the middle-class 
student, who has been exposed to learn- 
ing at home as well as at school. This 
point was perhaps most effectively dem- 
onstrated to the colleges by the follow-up 
study of the progress and adjustment of 
the more than 500 students from segre- 
gated high schools enrolling in nonsegre- 
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gated colleges under the NSSFNS 
Southern Project from 1953 to 1955. This 
study showed rather conclusively that 
the college achievement of deprived stu- 
dents often exceeded the prognosis for 
them and that the lower the socioeco- 
nomic status of the student, the oftener 
achievement exceeded prognosis. In any 
event it is the virtually impossible task 
of the individual school counselor to 
know where a very large number of in- 
stitutions of higher educatien stand or 
fail to stand in these various respects. 

There are a few other generalities 
about financial aid of which counselors 
should be more aware. First, the trend 
is more and more toward need as the 
primary criterion. There are virtually no 
more prize scholarships, except in nomi- 
nal amounts. 

Second, there is an increasing trend 
in the colleges toward a three-part finan- 
cial aid package: part, gift scholarship; 
part, loan (whether from private or fed- 
eral funds); and part, job. The reason 
for this trend is, of course, to spread 
limited funds further. (Student loans 
are, of course, not the same as conven- 
tional loans. Student loans are usually 
repayable on easy terms after the com- 
pletion of formal education, at low in- 
terest rates, usually not starting at all 
until after graduation. The large amounts 
of new student loan funds, made avail- 
able under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, are all administered by 
individual colleges and universities, not 
by the Federal Government.) The only 
exceptions made to the package offer, 
when it is normal institutional policy, 
are for some physically handicapped 
students and a few potential geniuses 
who are not required to work. Students, 
planning to enter low-paying professions, 
such as social work and the ministry, are 
not usually required to borrow. 

Third, annual summer earnings of 
from $200 to $400 are included in the 
student’s budget whether they are ac- 
tually earned or not. The student is 
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normally expected to contribute at least 
that much to his own education. 

Finally, how much to “tap” family in- 
come and assets is gradually becoming 
a more refined and standardized process, 
largely through the work of the College 
Scholarship Service of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, in which sev- 
eral hundred colleges now participate. 
More colleges each year require the 
Parents Confidential Statement of the 
CSS. The CSS, an activity of the CEEB, 
was established to make available stand- 
ardized information about the financial 
status of families of applicants for finan- 
cial aid, to all of the colleges to which 
a candidate applies. This is done through 
the Parents Confidential Statement, filled 
out by the family, reproduced by CSS 
and sent to the colleges named by the 
candidate. The PCS forms are distrib- 
uted through the high schools. CSS also 
machine-computes and sends to the col- 
leges estimates of the amount each can- 
didate’s family should be able to pay 
toward the cost of a college year. If he 
expects financial aid, the scholarship 
candidate today should have legitimate 
financial needs and be able to demon- 
strate them. 

To summarize these selected generali- 
ties about financial aid: first, it is an in- 
separable part of the admissions process 
for the student who needs it. Second, 
there are no one, two, or three single 
reference sources. To keep abreast, the 
counselor must keep up a continuing, 
endless process of vigilance and alertness 
to newspaper announcements, director- 
ies, publications, and catalogues, as well 
as constant communication with the 
sources of aid. There is, it is true, one 
short cut for Negro students and their 
counselors, as well as for students, re- 
gardless of race, who are enrolled in, or 
come from, schools in which there are 
formal projects in the early identification 
and educational stimulation of deprived 
students. This short cut is using the 
NSSFNS college advisory services, avail- 
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able to these students and their counsel- 
ors on an individual basis, provided the 
students are registered in time and in the 
prescribed manner. Registration brings 
with it selective eligibility to compete 
for NSSFNS supplementary scholarship 
aid. All of this is, of course, without 
charge. 

Having devoted much too much and 
yet not nearly enough space to the col- 
lege side of the college counseling proc- 
ess, let us turn to the evaluation of the 
student, his credentials, and his aspira- 
tions. Mr. Bowles says this evaluation is 
going to be increasingly difficult, more 
important, and will start earlier: 


The standard level of college preparation 
will gradually assume a new significance as 
being intended for students who enter col- 
lege with a reasonable chance of success. 
This in turn must mean that schools through 
their guidance programs must accept re- 
sponsibility for identifying and counseling 
such students early enough in their sec- 
ondary program—not later than the close 
of the ténth grade—to enable them to meet 
college entrance requirements.” 


The criteria most commonly and cur- 
rently used by the colleges and there- 
fore, necessarily, by the counselor, in 
something like the weighting order used 
by the colleges, are: the school record 
(usually rank in class); scores on na- 
tionally administered tests of scholastic 
aptitude, chiefly these four: the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(NMSQT), the Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (PSAT), the tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB), and more recently the Ameri- 
can College Testing Program (ACTP); 
the high school’s recommendation; the 
extracurricular record; and any other 
available evidence of promise. All col- 
leges do not use all of these criteria; 
different colleges weight them differ- 
ently. Increasingly, however, more of 
these criteria are being used, and more 


* Ibid., p. 105. 
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colleges are using them in the order just 
mentioned. 

The NMSQT and the PSAT, adminis- 
tered in the high schools, usually to 
juniors, are used chiefly as guidance in- 
struments in the high school, for early 
preliminary screening, as well as to en- 
able the students who take them to com- 
pete in the various scholarship programs 
which participate in the tests. The CEEB 
tests and the ACTP tests are primarily 
college entrance tests used by the col- 
leges for admission and financial aid 
purposes. 

In considering this variety of criteria, 
there are admissions officers and commit- 
tees which are partial to the overachiever 
(the student whose grades are higher 
than his measured aptitude); there are 
those who are prejudiced against the 
underachiever (whose measured aptitude 
is higher than his grades). Again, how- 
ever, there are no rules to guide the coun- 
selbr except knowing which officers have 
bias. The only bias you can count on is 
that everyone loves the all-American boy, 
who is also a genius, particularly if he 
was a three-letter man in a large sec- 
ondary school, too. 

There are, however, a few sound 
general rules for evaluating the student's 
record for the purpose of matching stu- 
dent and college. They are: 

1. Two important advantages follow 
from having the student take, preferably 
in the junior year, at least one of the 
two early and inexpensive screening 
tests, either the NMSQT or the PSAT. 
First, the scores are good guidance in- 
struments. The percentiles in which the 
students score can be used to avoid rais- 
ing false hopes in those who are mani- 
festly not college material; the percentile 
scores may also be compared with the 
percentiles shown in the individual col- 
lege freshman profiles for those who are 
college material. Second, taking the 
tests may make the candidates eligible 
for some of the many scholarship pro- 
grams which use scores on these tests 
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as one criterion for award. These range 
all the way from the two giant National 
Merit and General Motors programs, of 
interest only to the top fraction of 1 per- 
cent in developed scholastic ability, to 
the programs of the Pullman Foundation, 
NSSFNS, and many others whose pro- 
grams are geared to more specific pur- 
poses. 

2. In thinking about colleges, coun- 
selors should lean more heavily upon 
rank in class than upon grades, because 
the colleges will. Neither will be very 
meaningful, however, unless the colleges 
know something about the school, its 
academic standards, and the college 
records of its graduates. The larger the 
proportion of previous graduating classes 
from a given school which has gone on to 
college and done well, the heavier the 
school record will count for students 
from this school in the ensuing years. 

3. The more consistent, conscientious, 
and objective the school’s recommenda- 


tions are over the years, the more weight 
the admissions officer will give them. 


4. Extracurricular activities of all 
kinds, particularly in leadership roles, 
should be considered as another plus 
value but no more. No more weight 
should be given to athletic than to non- 
athletic activities for academic scholar- 
ships. Athletic scholarships, if they exist 
at all in a given institution, are usually 
handled on a coach-to-coach basis or 
through alumni associations. 

In matching student to college, the 
counselor sometimes has to “get tough” 
to do his job effectively. Following are a 
few of the most recurrent and crucial of 
situations, requiring hardening of the 
counselor’s heart; which, in turn, some- 
times brings on collateral hardening of 
the arteries: 

1. College deadline dates for applica- 
tion for admission and financial aid must 
be learned and met. Late applications 
for admission are severely handicapped. 
Those which are very late are wasted. 
Late scholarship applications are even 
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more useless, because the institution’s 
funds will already have been spent. 

2. Applications by individual needy 
students should cover the full aspira- 
tional spectrum of colleges to which 
their respective ability ranges are ap- 
plicable. In other words, each student 
should apply to the toughest college to 
which he can legitimately aspire, to an 
“insurance” college, the standards of 
which he can unquestionably meet, and 
to several in between these two extremes. 
The reasons for this pattern seem too 
obvious to state but they are, neverthe- 
less, too often ignored. 

3. Students with heavy financial need 
should make no fewer than four to six 
college applications. In spite of the 
legitimate efforts of the colleges to cope 
with the multiple-application problem, 
it has been abundantly demonstrated by 
studies as well as by experience that the 
rule of “from one to three applications” 
has no validity for students who need a 
lot of financial aid. They must apply not 
only to enough colleges but to all other 
possible sources of financial aid for 
which they are eligible. The additional 
$20 or $30 spent, hard as they may be to 
come by, for two more applications, 
have often brought the only $2,000 
scholarship offer to be forthcoming. 

4. Finally, the application to an insti- 
tution which does not have enough finan- 
cial aid, for which a particular candidate 
is eligible, is a wasted application. This 
cannot be overstressed. It is the coun- 
selor’s inescapable duty to make sure that 
every application made by one of his 
counselees is a “live” one; in other words, 
to an institution, which can, if it wishes, 
offer that particular candidate both ad- 
mission and most of the financial aid he 
needs. 

On at least these four points, the coun- 
selor can, in fact, must, cast aside the 
nondirective role, the traditional coun- 
seling role of “helping the counselee 
make his own decision.” A decision to 
do the impossible is no decision; it is a 
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negation, as well as a disaster, both to 
the applicant and to the nation, because 
it is a waste of human resources. This 
point is made so emphatically because 
many such disasters occur because of the 
whim of a student, the uninformed ad- 
vice of a parent or friend, or the passivity 
of a counselor. Within the realm of the 
possible, the student should have a free 
but informed choice of colleges. . When 
he wants the impossible, for whatever 
reason, it is the counselor's duty to do 
everything in his power to convert the 
potentially wasted application into a 
live one. 

The concluding and perhaps the most 
useful section, for guidance counselors 
and their counselees, of any treatment of 
“how to get into college without money” 
must be a statement of some of the most 
popular pitfalls and how to avoid them— 
a listing of things to “don’t ever do,” “do 
only discriminatingly,” “try to do, when- 
ever possible.” 

1. Don't be misled by the gross cost of 
attending a given college. For the student 
who needs financial aid to enroll any- 
where, it is the net cost of each college 
under consideration which counts. The 
net cost is the gross cost less the amount 
of financial aid which can reasonably be 
expected for a given student at a given 
institution. The lowest gross cost is 
usually found in the state institutions, 
in the teachers colleges, in the junior 
colleges, and in a few private colleges; 
these also offer the least amount of sub- 
stantial financial aid, particularly for out- 
of-state residents. Therefore, they may 
be the most expensive, in net cost, to 
attend. The most expensive private 
liberal arts colleges, whether independ- 
ent or part of a university, are often the 
cheapest for the candidate they wish to 
enroll. The best bets for needy but able 
students are usually these same expensive 
private institutions, particularly when 
they have not only large scholarship 
funds at their disposal but also an 


unwritten commitment toward having- 


a more heterogeneous student body. 

Furthermore, the needy student, with 
enough ability and drive to aspire legiti- 
mately towards a bachelor’s degree, 
should not be encouraged to apply to 
the junior or the two-year or the com- 
munity college. When the time comes to 
transfer, he will find virtually no financial 
aid offered by the four-year colleges for 
his first year of transfer. At that point, 
he is usually blocked from going on, 
even to a bachelor’s degree. 

2. Don’t expect scholarship aid for the 
student trying to enroll in college for 
the first time in the second semester. He 
normally will not get it. He is also better 
off working and saving during that se- 
mester and the following summer, and 
entering college in September with a 
small bankroll and enough financial aid 
besides. 

3. Don’t expect more aid, and don't 
encourage the student or his family to 
expect more aid, than the College 
Scholarship Service computation will 
show, except in the rarest cases. 

4. Beware of underaspiration in col- 
lege application; it is nonreversible. On 
the other hand overaspiration, if covered 
by insurance, is harmless; it may even 
turn out well. Beware, most of all, of too 
few applications with too little com- 
petitive spread between the first-choice 
college and the insurance college. 

5. Don’t ever rely on what any one 
college will do in the case of any one 
candidate. One can, on the other hand, 
usually depend on what at least one of 
a like group of colleges will do in the 
case of a given candidate. 

6. Don’t depend on last year’s informa- 
tion about anything to do with college 
admissions or financial aid. It will prob- 
ably no longer be true. 

7. For students who are eligible for 
NSSFNS services and aid, no matter 
what else may be true, the counselor’s 
knowledge and judgment plus that of 
NSSFNS, is better than either alone— 
and college candidates deserve the best. 
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ences in educational contact work, 
particularly at the college level, is 
the plight of economics departments 
throughout the country and the faculty 
members who staff them. This is not a 
condemnation of colleges or of people 
within them, but rather a statement in 
reference to available tools and materials 
upon which to build a sound academic 
program in the field of economic theory. 
One might almost characterize this area 
of study as “forgotten,” although in some 
high-quality institutions the reverse is 
true. What is the problem? Why do 
young people today receive inferior edu- 
cational opportunities in economics, or, 
in many cases, avoid all contact with 
the subject itself? The answer can be 
summed up rather quickly, it would 
seem, as lack of materials, resources, 
tools, and up-to-date knowledge. 

During the past two years, I have had 
the opportunity to visit more than 100 
academic institutions of all sizes, philos- 
ophies, sponsorship, and the like. In 
most cases, the emphasis was upon con- 
tact with economics departments and 
business schools to uncover practical 
areas of relationship with such institu- 
tions for the General Electric Company. 
In the course of such study, up to a 
thousand educators (professors, gradu- 
ate students, and administrators) were 
contacted and queried on the problems 
of economic education today. Results 
obtained through open and frank discus- 
sions were amazing and definitely indi- 
cated that here was an academic disci- 
pline that could stand all the support that 
could be obtained. Strangely enough, it 
is an area of support that should be “an 


O: of the most distressing experi- 


investment” by American business and 
industry. Yet it is a discipline that should 
clearly interest and concern every citi- 
zen in every walk of life. 

There have been many studies in re- 
cent years designed to uncover the eco- 
nomic and business beliefs of all types of 
students at all levels of education. Each 
study has tended to show that a con- 
siderable number of students had (a) 
a basic lack of knowledge about the 
American competitive economic system, 
and (b) little, if any, formal training in 
the field of economics that might enable 
them to assess economic concepts with 
any degree of competence. This is truly 
a most disturbing situation. A recent 
General Electric Company study carried 
out with the cooperation of 20 colleges 
and universities indicated this situation 
most graphically.! But even more to the 
point is the reaction of professors of 
economics who decry the lack of under- 
standing of economic affairs among their 
students. But, they also point out, “What 
about those students who have no formal 
work in this field?” 

Specifically, the major problems un- 
covered by this investigation may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Professors, particularly in small 
colleges, have been away from formal 
training in economics for many years 
without sabbatical or other opportunity 
to update or refresh competency. 

2. Lack of adequate and practical 
library resources to stimulate investiga- 


* Educational Relations and Support Service, 
General Electric Company, “What Are the 
Young People Thinking?” (Crotonville, Ossi- 
ning, N. Y., 1958). 
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tions into economic phenomena over and 
above the text material. 

8. Lack of specific material showing 
the connection between economic theory 
and conceptual philosophy with practical 
business operations. 

4. Students with no economic back- 
ground from high school experience tend 
to avoid college-level studies labeled 
economics. 

5. Lack of uniform interpretation 
among educators as to most desirable 
economic content in the college-level 
educational experience. 

6. Use of outdated economic textbooks 
that do not include modern versions of 
economic concepts. 

7. Inadequate relationships with busi- 
ness people, so that classroom presenta- 
tions become purely theoretical and 
lacking in fact. 

8. In some institutions where formal 
departments or schools of business are 
maintained separately from the econom- 
ics department, a lack of cohesion is evi- 
dent, and the fine opportunity for co- 
ordinated teaching is lost. 

Quite obviously, the above charges do 
not apply to all institutions nor do all 
claims apply to specific colleges. How- 
ever, they were sufficiently repetitive in 
institution after institution to justify 
mention as vital problems in the teaching 
of economics. In most cases, moreover, 
the effect of the charge was serious 
enough to cause concern for the quality 
of the economics program offered by the 
educational institution. 


Faculty competency 


By and large, the college professors of 
economics are thoroughly capable schol- 
ars and sound teachers. Many have been 
engaged in teaching for many years and 
have proved, through time, that they can 
stimulate and inspire college students in 
this field. By the same token, however, 
this length of service has prevented 
serious advanced studies in a field which 


45 
is constantly changing and becoming 
evermore complex. The problem is less 
acute in large universities where constant 
intermingling with people in business 
and in business education leads to a 
familiarity with change and innovation. 
In the small colleges, however, often geo- 
graphically separated from commerce, 
trade, and production, the opportunities 
for thought interchange are often lack- 
ing. Thus, the brand of economics taught 
is sometimes the same that the professor 
studied in graduate school perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty years in the past. This 
situation is hardly defensible in the light 
of public need and the rights of the 
students themselves. 

Little blame can be attached to the 
professors, for they are ensnared in their 
ruts by factors largely beyond their 
control. Many who have put in long 
service at their college have achieved 
tenure on the staff, departmental leader- 
ship, family ties in the community, and 
only modest salary returns. As a result 
they feel that, on their own, they cannot 
afford to take time off to retread their 
academic competency. Institutions, with 
restricted budgets, often cannot afford 
the time-honored academic tradition of 
sabbatical leaves with full (or even par- 
tial) pay. As a result, the professor 
annually falls further behind in his 
knowledge of modern economics and 
eventually loses the drive to ,acquire 
refresher work and experience. Courses 
offered, therefore, become humdrum and 
lacking in the practical flair so necessary 
to build student interest and enrollment. 

There is always the opportunity to 
read current books and periodicals in the 
field, particularly those related to the 
interaction of economic theory and busi- 
ness practice. This is possible only when 
institutional resources allow the purchase 
of library material for this purpose. 
Larger institutions and those with en- 
dowment resources can make this type 
of material available. In some small 
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institutions, library resources in econom- 
ics are hopelessly out of date for either 
faculty or student use. Moreover, the 
schools that need help most are not in- 
cluded on business mailing lists for 
research reports, bulletins, annual re- 
ports, and the like which could be well 
used to supplement normal teaching 
texts. In the same vein, a real need is 
the production of an economic casebook 
coordinated with true business practice 
to be used with standard first-course 
economic theory textbooks. In this man- 
ner, there might be added opportunity 
to inject practical business philosophy 
into the economics offering. Since this 
basic course is the only academic contact 
with the field of business that many small 
college students have, the value of this 
technique is enhanced. 

In all matters of cooperation between 
business and professors of economics, 
there needs to be a free exchange of 
factual information. Such information 


should be truly representative of the 
manner in which economic theories and 
concepts are related to actual business 
practice. There should be no effort to 
propagandize the economist with opinion 
unsupported by adequate factual testi- 


mony. Every opportunity for a sound 
relationship should be explored by both 
parties so that through financial support, 
moral encouragement, advanced educa- 
tional opportunities, and the production 
of educational materials, faculty com- 
petency in economics will be increased. 


Extension of economic instruction 
at all educational levels 


Although economic education at other 
than college level was beyond the prov- 
ince of this basic investigation, there are 
some contributory problems that should 
be mentioned. Since very few high 
school students under present curriculum 
programs have an opportunity to study 
economics, many avoid contact with the 
subject in college. This tends to lessen 
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the potential impact value of even the 
best courses at the college level. Many 
professors in this field have indicated that 
concerted effort is needed to develop 
recognition of the subject for secondary 
school offerings. Moreover, it is essential 
that the name “economics” be given to 
such work when offered rather than 
“social studies” or “programs in democ- 
racy” or other similar titles. It is un- 
fortunate that the proper name for this 
subject matter is shunned because it 
might make the course material to be 
presented unpalatable. 

Since so many secondary schools do 
not include this subject in their curricula 
except as a small fragment of a larger 
course, there is a dearth of competent 
faculty members at this level. Graduates 
of teachers colleges, therefore, will ac- 
cent in their training such fields as 
English, mathematics, science, govern- 
ment, and the like, for the standard cur- 
riculum demands such _proficiencies. 
Perhaps the start of this movement 
should be in the hands of teachers col- 
lege faculties and administrators who 
might develop an organized pressure 
for faculty preparation in economics 
itself. A firm step in this direction would 
certainly be wise if proper recognition 
of the importance of economic under- 
standing is to be achieved. Thus, stu- 
dents entering college would already 
have received a basic grounding in 
economics and would be more eager to 
avail themselves of further study in this 
field. Those not entering college would 
at least have some background for the 
understanding of economically oriented 
problems that they would invariably face 
in life. 


Some bright spots 


Lest it be assumed that the cause is 
completely lost, it should be said that 
there are some bright spots on the hori- 
zon. There is certainly a growing recog- 
nition of the importance of economic 
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knowledge in a well-rounded individual. 
The fact that so many modern personal 
and business decisions are of an economic 
nature, or are at least related to economic 
phenomena, gives credence to the belief 
that everyone should have a basic under- 
standing of prime economic concepts. 

Many colleges have entered the field 
of economic education with institutes, 
short courses, or workshops designed to 
increase the knowledge of special groups 
in economic matters. The number of 
such programs during the course of the 
year rises to more than 100 and this, of 
course, is good. Specialized audiences 
for such programs may be teachers at 
all levels, housewives, businessmen, com- 
pany employees, or others, but in most 
cases the programs are adult-centered 
and frequently carry no academic credit. 
The latter fact is not a fault if the course 
program develops into a purely current 
events type of discussion group. Here 
the element of “concept instruction” is 
bypassed, and there is little long-term 
value received in true economic aware- 
ness. Thus, the greatest possible contri- 
bution that such programs might make 
is lost. 

Where such college programs tend to 
truly upgrade the economic competence 
of teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems, then a real serv- 
ice to the nation is achieved. It is truly 
deplorable that so many practicing teach- 
ers, even in the social studies area, 
have had little or no formal education 
in economics. It was mentioned ear- 
lier that a large part of the blame for 
this situation lies in the rigid course re- 
quirements of the nation’s teacher-train- 
ing institutions. An effective classroom 
teacher in economics must have sufficient 
groundwork in the subject if the stu- 
dents are to be alerted to the impor- 
tance of the material for continued study 
and investigation. College workshops 
can put such economic information into 
the hands of practicing teachers so that 


they may properly challenge the young 
people in their classes. How much bet- 
ter it would be, however, if all teachers 
who must interpret economics in the 
classroom could have the 

grounding in economic theory. 

Industries are becoming more aware 
of their responsibilities in this area, and 
several have undertaken strong pro- 
grams of support for economic educa- 
tion ventures. Republic Steel Company, 
in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology has had a successful pro- 
gram for college professors of economics 
and business. The Ford Foundation has 
sponsored summer institutes presented 
by the University of Chicago, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and others to 
maintain competence of quality profes- 
sors in the areas of economics and busi- 
ness. The University of Wisconsin, with 
the cooperation of Midwest industries, 
has provided summer programs for pro- 
fessors entitled Economics in Action. 
There are several others that could be 
mentioned which are organized along 
similar lines. 

The University of Chicago, under the 
financial sponsorship of the General 
Electric Foundation, offered for the 
first time in 1960 a program designed to 
bring up to date the economic knowl- 
edge of economics professors from small 
and medium-sized colleges of the na- 
tion. Here the accent is upon the true 
academic study of economic principles 
at the graduate level plus a limited 
amount of recognition of the impact of 
such economic principles upon actual 
business operations. Economic educa- 
tion programs for secondary school 
teachers were similarly supported by 
the General Electric Foundation at 
Stanford University, Purdue University, 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute for 
the summer of 1960. 

Such programs and efforts as spon- 
sored by associations, educational insti- 
tutions, and business organizations prove 


essential 
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that there is a ground swell for better 
economic education. This, in itself, is 
a truly heartening sign. 


Positive approach needed 


If the gains that have been made are 
to be secured and further progress stim- 
ulated in the field of economic educa- 
tion, positive action must be taken. All 
parties that have a stake in a better-in- 
formed citizenry must become active in 
the sponsorship and support of those 
programs designed to increase public 
economic competency. In the field of 
education, certain key activities seem 
to merit enthusiastic endorsement and 


support. 


1. More economic education.—The 


great importance of economics in soci- 
ety today (and in the increasingly com- 
plex world of tomorrow) indicates with- 
out a doubt that no person in the proc- 
ess of education should be permitted to 
graduate without some formal exposure 


to the subject. This means that the sub- 
ject of economics, to some degree, should 
be an integral part of the education pro- 
gram. It should be available at the sec- 
ondary and college level. In fact, some 
pilot programs have tended to show that 
elementary principles of economics may 
be incorporated into other course work 
in the primary grades. Each level of 
education requires that the subject be 
given a specialized treatment, but the 
salient principles may be included so that 
a continued awareness of the subject 
can be maintained. 

2. Up-grade competency of college 
economics teachers.—Although the great 
majority of professors of economics have 
sound backgrounds in their subject mat- 
ter, much of their information, particu- 
larly in reference to the relationship of 
economics to business, is either inaccu- 
rate or out of date. This situation is 
especially critical in the smaller liberal 
arts college where the pressures of many 
courses taught by one man and heavy 
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committee responsibilities often prevent 
the research and continued study needed 
to maintain competency. In this respect, 
the development of summer refresher 
programs in economic theory under the 
financial sponsorship of corporations is 
particularly valuable. Moreover, an im- 
aginative program that would make funds 
available to cover year-long tuition and 
living expenses for such college profes- 
sors might permit advanced research and 
study to improve competency. 

3. Closer cooperation with business 
and industry—Since the small college 
professor of economics may be the sole 
voice of business that many students will 
meet during their college years, it is es- 
sential that he have a working knowl- 
edge of business and its role in society. 
This can only be gained with the full 
cooperation of the businessmen in the in- 
stitution’s area of educational service. 
Businessmen must take the initiative in 
this respect and openly court the inter- 
est of the college economist in their af- 
fairs. Frequent consultation, provision 
of teaching materials, use of the busi- 
ness plant as an economics laboratory, 
and provision of business specialists as 
lecturers and course consultants are all 
important ways to promote closer co- 
operation. 

4. Improved library resources for eco- 
nomic education.—A serious weak spot 
on many campuses in the field of eco- 
nomics is the library facility. Reference 
volumes and modern treaties on econom- 
ics are often nonexistent. Frequently 
the volumes on hand will portray the 
role of business as an irresponsible so- 
cial enemy, and those that do discuss 
the new social responsibility theme are 
not available for student or faculty use. 
Most small college library budgets are 
quite limited, and when opportunities 
for purchasing new books are present, 
the economics volumes suffer. A needed 
program in economic education, there- 
fore, is to increase the available supply 
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of economics and business volumes and 
to supply earmarked funds urgently 
needed to acquire them. The essential 
volumes can be determined quite easily 
through cooperative conferences be- 
tween educators and businessmen. 

5. Business-related educational case 
materials—Along the same vein, there is 
a vital need for material from industry 
that will tend to illustrate “economics in 
practice” in the business enterprise. Too 
often mailings from industry to college 
professors of economics have the basic 
intent to propagandize or to bolster the 
name of the company. What is truly 
needed is educational material that can 
‘show the practical application of eco- 
nomic concepts in the day-by-day affairs 
of the business enterprise. Such material 
could have real significance both as li- 
brary resource material as well as com- 
plementary readings to coordinate with 
regular college classroom texts. 

6. Increased sponsorship of summer in- 
stitutes or seminars——In order to pro- 
vide the needed knowledge of economics 
to present the subject in practical fash- 
ion at all levels of education, the present 
pattern of summer programs for teachers 
and professors must be expanded. It is 
through the efforts of such people that 
the youth of the nation can find a stim- 
ulating and enjoyable experience in the 
study of economics. A frequent com- 
plaint of many adults is that their eco- 
nomic course work was indigestible be- 
cause of a teacher who was not inspiring. 
Inspiration can be helped by making 
teachers acutely aware of the vital sig- 
nificance of the principles of economics 
in everyday affairs. 

7. Increased use of business personnel 
in educational programs.—Many busi- 
ness executives, managers, and profes- 
sional personnel have a keen interest in 
educational matters, particularly where 
they relate to business or economic ac- 
tivity. Here the businessman feels that 
he is on firm ground and can make a 
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distinct contribution. Often such people 
are knowledgeable in many ways and, 
upon invitation, will serve in many edu- 
cationally related capacities. They may 
bring a personal relationship into the 
classroom of economics that will sharpen 
students’ perspectives of economic life 
more than the printed word. By culti- 
vating and using such talent, the eco- 
nomics teacher can dramatize, efficiently 
and effectively, the role of economics in 
the business society. 

8. Economics in the teacher college 
program.—There is probably no other 
course of action, however, that can serve 
to improve economic education at the 
secondary school level more than to in- 
sert and require at least one basic course 
in economic principles in the teacher- 
training institutions. This would seem 
to be an almost essential ingredient in 
any program designed to foster eco- 
nomic competency among the people of 
this nation. The secondary school teach- 
ers are instrumental in building accept- 
ance for subject matter and for aca- 
demic disciplines that will continue 
through college and life. And unless they 
have come to understand the significance 
of economic study, they will not pass 
their influence along in this important 
area. This forms a real gap in the proc- 
ess of education for living. 

There are many other approaches that 
will lead to partial solutions to the eco- 
nomic education of young people, but 
none that will do the entire job with 
one package. The positive approach 
outlined above can serve as a guideline 
to promote active effort in one or more 
ways. As a greater number of individ- 
uals, associations, institutions, and cor- 
porations recognize their responsibilities 
in this field, the solution may finally be- 
come apparent. 


Conclusion 


There are few other areas of study 
that can have more of an impact on 
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the ultimate survival of America’s com- 
petitive enterprise system than the field 
of economics. It not only describes the 
fundamental tenets of the daily living ex- 
perience but it is strongly influential in 
directing political activity, social rela- 
tionship, international affairs, and so 
on. There is hardly an activity of man 
that does not have some economic im- 
_ plications, either as cause, effect, or both. 
This, then, is the subject matter area 
that more than half of enrolled students 
bypass as they pursue their education. 

If American principles are to stand 
firm against the direct and indirect at- 
tacks of other ideologies, they can only 
do so if the knowledge earned by the 
people will aid in their defense. With- 
out understanding, the economic system 
is a defenseless hollow shell. There is 
not too much time left in which to edu- 
cate (and re-educate ) the American peo- 
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ple in sound economic philosophies and 
beliefs to the end that they will hold 
firm to these concepts in the face of 
multitudinous charges and claims. 

The root of the problem lies in the 
classroom and in those who preside over 
these rooms—the teachers. To perform 
their service, efficiently and effectively, it 
is necessary that they be strengthened 
through the cooperative efforts of all con- 
cerned so that they have adequate tools 
and knowledge with which to work. 
This offers an important role to business 
and industry, for they have much to gain 
from better economic education. Results 
will not be achieved from propagandiza- 
tion but will mature from a forthright 
presentation of economic fact made 
available to well-trained educators who, 
through their knowledge and _inspira- 
tion, can make economics live in the 
minds of young people. 


CRO 


Tuus, although the generally rising trend in college enrollments may help 
provide a larger number of well-qualified dental school applicants, the task of 
improving the quality and increasing the quantity of students remains a 


formidable one. It must, however, be undertaken. 

The Commission recommends that: 

1. Consistent with high standards, present schools be expanded and new 
schools constructed to permit the graduation of at least 6,000 dentists annually 
by 1975; also, additional facilities be provided for the training of auxiliary 
personnel, both in dental schools and other institutions. 

2. A national recruitment program be established to attract better students, 
both men and women, in larger numbers to the study of dentistry. Such a 
program should be under the sponsorship of the American Association of Dental 
Schools and should include a scholarship and loan program based on merit and 
need. This program would complement those of individual schools and should 
be integrated with the recruitment programs of other organizations and agencies. 
It should also provide for recruitment of well-qualified applicants, both men and 
women, to dental hygiene programs and to other training programs for auxiliary 
personnel. 

It will be noted that both these recommendations stress quality. In dental 
education, as in any other kind of education, this means quality relating to 
students, teachers, and curriculum.—“Dental Education,” in Dentistry in the 
United States: Status, Needs, and Recommendations, Summary Report of the 
Commission on the Survey of Dentistry in the United States, published by the 
American Council on Education, November 1960. 
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LARGE-SCALE experiment in the evalu- 
A ation of faculty performance as 
related to criteria developed and ap- 
proved by the faculties themselves has 
been in progress for several years at the 
University of Pittsburgh. This has been 
one aspect of a broad program of 
planned faculty development for both in- 
dividuals and groups. A strong emphasis 
on the continuing intellectual and pro- 
fessional development of the members of 
the faculty is made through the use of in- 
dividual statements of long-range plans. 
Several faculty committees have exten- 
sive responsibilities for working with ad- 
ministrative officers in carrying out this 
program. The plan embraces a dozen 
professional schools, including Medicine, 
Dentistry, Public Health, Nursing, and 
Pharmacy; Engineering, Mines, Busi- 
ness Administration, Law, Retailing, So- 
cial Work, and Public and International 
Affairs; as well as the undergraduate and 
graduate faculties of the College of the 
Academic Disciplines (the Divisions of 
the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and 
the Natural Sciences ). 

This program, initiated by Chancellor 
Edward H. Litchfield early in his admin- 
istration, has been developed in numer- 
ous and extensive conferences of faculty 
and administrative groups. Committee 
structure and procedure have been 
changed from year to year as the plan 
has developed, but the philosophy has 
remained the same, that of establishing 
a situation favorable to the maximum de- 
velopment of the faculty as the univer- 
sity’s primary resource, and, in so doing, 
to build a very strong faculty. There 
is, in effect, an effort to apply a con- 
cept of human resources management in 
a university faculty. 





A University-wide Program of Faculty Development 


. CRAWFORD 


The extent to which faculty evalua- 
tion plans are valuable and hence desir- 
able in spite of widespread hesitation 
to adopt them, has long been discussed 
and debated, too often in the abstract. 
Evaluations of faculty made by students 
and by faculty colleagues often have been 
adopted in departments or schools, but 
seldom in whole institutions. 

In its present form the Pittsburgh plan 
includes a University Faculty Committee 
on Faculty Standards, three Vice-Chan- 
cellors’ Advisory Committees on Faculty 
Development, and a number of Deans’ 
Advisory Committees on Faculty De- 
velopment in the various schools and 
divisions. 

The University Faculty Committee on 
Faculty Standards, with the chancellor 
as chairman, includes two faculty mem- 
bers from each vice-chancellor’s area, 
plus the three vice-chancellors, the dean 
of the faculties, the dean of the grad- 
uate faculty, and the secretary of the 
Senate as ex officio members. This com- 
mittee works with the chancellor to as- 
sure that there is a constant concern 
throughout the university for carrying 
out the provisions of the faculty devel- 
opment program. Its role is principally 
that of leadership and the stimulation of 
other groups and persons. In any large 
university of complex organization, 
agreement on a common statement of 
criteria for the appointment and promo- 
tion of faculty comes with difficulty, and 
once achieved, still has to be imple- 
mented. As the criteria are further in- 
tegrated, refined, and’ implemented at 
the various administrative levels through- 
out the university, this committee keeps 
in touch with what is going on, to eval- 
uate what is being done, and to raise 
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questions when actions taken, or not 
taken, in any area seem to represent a 
departure from the _ institution-wide 
standards of excellence. 

A Vice-Chancellor’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Faculty Development functions in 
each of the three main areas of the uni- 
versity organization—the Academic Dis- 
ciplines, the professional schools, and the 
schools of the health professions. The 
vice-chancellor is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and the membership is made up 
of leading members of the faculty who 
are nominated by the Council of the Uni- 
versity Senate and selected so as to pro- 
vide at least one representative from the 
faculty of each school and division in the 
area. These committees have the role 
of studying the interpretation and im- 
plementation of criteria which are being 
made in the constituent schools and di- 
visions. At the request of the vice-chan- 
cellor they may also advise on such mat- 
ters as the further refinement of the 


criteria for appointment and promotion, 


arrangement of sabbaticals and other 
leaves of absence, the use of funds for 
research and travel, and the employment 
of other resources essential to the maxi- 
mum development of individual faculty 
members. 

In the same manner, the dean of each 
school or division is chairman of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Faculty Develop- 
ment for that area, the membership be- 
ing made up of faculty members nomi- 
nated by the faculty and selected in 
such manner as to give representation to 
each department, or several persons in 
a school where there are no departments. 
These committees advise the deans on 
plans for guiding and encouraging fac- 
ulty progress, the interpretation of uni- 
versity standards of excellence, and de- 
partmental program objectives as they 
have impact on the career goals of in- 
dividuals. Upon request, they may con- 
sider specific problems of faculty ad- 
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vancement where these implement or 
illustrate the application of standards. 
Many departments have their own com- 
mittees through which objectives are 
formulated, standards set, and evalua- 
tions of individual faculty members 
made. 

Supporting the work of all these com- 
mittees is a central file of faculty rec- 
ords administered by the dean of the 
faculties and the director of personnel. 
These records are maintained for exist- 
ing faculty, all of whom have been eval- 
uated with regard to the established 
criteria. New faculty members are 
appointed under the new criteria, and 
dossiers of their records are complete at 
the time of their appointment. These 
records are kept current in the follow- 
ing ways: 

Members of the faculty are asked each 
fall to supplement the records of their 
personal attainments which are already 
on file. The departmental chairmen and 
deans are asked to make annual apprais- 
als of individual progress, and these are 
added to the folders. In many depart- 
ments annual evaluations of junior mem- 
bers have long been made by the senior 
members. Student ratings are used vol- 
untarily in some departments, and ways 
of bringing these into more general use 
are being studied. They have recently 
been instituted in the School of the Lib- 
eral Arts. 

A major aspect of the faculty evalua- 
tion and development program is the use 
of long-range individual plans. Em- 
ployed formerly in some schools and di- 
visions, this aspect is now having wider 
adoption. A prospective plan is devel- 
oped for each individual, and this is 
often expressed in writing. This is the 
joint determination of the department 
chairman and the individual, with the 
chairman providing initiative and guid- 
ance (where appropriate), and the in- 
dividual defining his own goal and set- 
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ting his own intermediate objectives. 
Through informal annual conferences 
the department chairman promotes fur- 
ther understanding of the university's 
standards of excellence and the program 
objectives of the department, identifies 
the resources and assistance needed by 
the individual, gives encouragement, 
and notes progress. This enables the 
chairman to enhance the extent to which 
individual goals are kept in harmony 
with departmental objectives, to build 
an inventory of the talent being devel- 
oped in the department, and to estimate 
the extent to which outside recruitment 
may be required to carry out long-range 
departmental plans. The process is, of 
course, carried out more extensively in 
the cases of new and junior persons 
whose careers are more susceptible to 
development. There is less concern in 
this activity for the cases of senior staff 
members whose departmental roles are 
clearly defined, whose professional 
standing is well established, and whose 
support is already well provided. 

The work of the committees at all 
three levels is for the most part advi- 
sory, with special attention to standard 
setting and the review of procedures. 
Details of implementation are the re- 
sponsibility of the department chairmen, 
deans, and vice-chancellors. 

The chancellor also receives reports of 
faculty strength from the Boards of Vis- 
itors of the various university schools and 
divisions. 

University-wide understanding of 
standards and of implementation proce- 
dures is promoted by the chancellor's 
frequent contacts with administrative 
and faculty groups, including regularly 
scheduled meetings of the Administra- 
tive Committee, the Council of Deans, 
the University Senate, the Council of 
the Senate, sometimes with separate 
school faculties, often with regular and 
special committees of these groups, as 


well as through convocation addresses, 
staff letters, newsletters, and other chan- 
nels of communication. The vice-chan- 
cellors, deans, and department chairmen, 
of course, extend interpretations through 
similar channels. These officers carry 
also the expected line functions. 

Staff services are available to the vice- 
chancellors and to the deans of all 
schools and divisions through the offices 
of the dean of the faculties, the director 
of personnel, and the dean of the grad- 
uate faculty. These offices are charged 
with the responsibility of making sure 
that the necessary functions of adminis- 
trators with respect to faculty evaluation 
and the annual recommendations for 
promotions and salary advancement are 
made at the expected seasons, that full 
information is available to the officers 
who must make these decisions, and 
especially that the expected procedures 
are followed by the department chair- 
men and deans in implementing plans 
for the recognition and advancement of 
individuals who stand in the higher cate- 
gories of merit. 

Thus it has been assumed that the 
university administration has primary re- 
sponsibility for the selection, leadership, 
supervision, and support of the faculty, 
always in relation to the objectives of 
the institution. This responsibility in- 
volves the development of proper sup- 
port for the faculty through adequate sal- 
ary schedules, allowance of time for 
professional advancement, equitable ar- 
rangements for tenure, promotion, and 
retirement, and the provision of the best 
teaching facilities.’ The faculty itself has 
responsibilities for its own improvement. 
Clearly, the faculty must be made up of 
the most competent, professionally ma- 
ture, and interested individuals, each 
prepared fully to accept his personal re- 
sponsibilities, and each striving to main- 
tain his individual competence at the 
highest possible level. It is believed that 
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under the University of Pittsburgh plan 
much progress has been made toward 
building a philosophy and a framework 
within which administrative and faculty 
efforts to improve and maintain stand- 
ards of excellence may complement each 
other. 

This whole concept has been set forth 
in a carefully considered statement of 
the Faculty Development Program, 
which is revised annually. Successive 
drafts were presented to the Council of 
Deans at four times during 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. As a result, numerous eval- 
uations were received from university 
schools, departments, faculty committee 
groups, and faculty and staff individuals. 
An off-campus conference held in mid- 
1959 for the purpose of refining the 
statement included faculty members of 
the earlier (now replaced) Advisory 
Committee on Faculty Personnel and 
representatives of the university adminis- 
tration and staff. Members of a special 
University Senate committee were pres- 
ent as observers. Final approval of the 
current statement was given following 
study and discussion by the Council of 
the Senate, which is a representative 
body. In this process the members of 
the council had final discussions with 
the faculties which they respectively 
represent. 

A related gain, not directly connected 
with faculty development plans but 
one having much general relationship 
thereto, resulted from the appointment 
of a Joint Trustee-Administration-Faculty 
Committee which worked for two years 
and held extensive discussions with many 
faculty groups on the subject of the 
proper role of the faculty in policy mak- 
ing. One outcome was the development 
of revised Senate structure which has 
since been adopted by both the Senate 
and the Board of Trustees, and imple- 
mented through expansion of the mem- 
bership structure of the Senate as a 


whole, and the establishment of a smaller 
Senate Council of working size. These 
bodies have among their interests and 
responsibilities the consideration of plans 
for strengthening the faculty as a whole. 

Other related programs include an an- 
nual orientation session for new faculty, 
a seminar in college teaching, sabbatical 
leaves, advisement concerning fellow- 
ships and exchange opportunities, and 
many fringe benefits. 

All of the above activities are carried 
out against the background of a state- 
ment of criteria for faculty attainment 
adopted after extensive discussion in 
school and division faculties. It is 
quoted in part as follows: 


The university has established the fol- 
lowing criteria to provide a guide in the 
evaluation of candidates for appointment 
and promotion, the development of recom- 
mendations, and the review thereof. 

Since it is not thought possible to de- 
velop completely objective criteria in this 
area, it is important to apply to an indi- 
vidual as many competent subjective judg- 
ments as are feasible, so that these judg- 
ments may obtain greater validity. To 
achieve this goal, a teacher whose appoint- 
ment, promotion, or tenure is being con- 
sidered will be evaluated by as manv know]- 
edgeable persons as possible, including fac- 
ulty colleagues as well as his dean. Such 
evaluation will contain consideration of at 
least the following elements, all of which 
are implicit in the criteria: 


Effectiveness as a Teacher 

Knowledge of subject matter, including cur- 
rent developments. 

Ability to present original interpretations 
and discussion of existing data. 

Ability to excite interest in, and evoke re- 
sponse from, students. 

Ability to broaden the outlook of students 
by relating the course he is teaching to 
other fields. 

Ability to provide leadership and incentive 
to graduate students. 

Refusal to compromise with respect to aca- 
demic standards. 
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Interest in developing improved methods for 
imparting the subject matter to the stu- 
dent. 

Recognition of the student as an individual. 
and effectiveness at individual counseling. 

Participation in departmental and interde- 
partmental curricular development. 

Effectiveness in oral and written communi- 
cation. 


Research and Scholarship 


Possession of a scholarly attitude. 

Capacity for independent thought. 

Ability to pose solutions to abstract and 
complex intellectual problems. 

Originality and quality of published and un- 
published contributions of knowledge. 

Approach to problems, and effectiveness in 
planning. 

Plans for future research and study. 

Recognition of research by national and in- 
ternational groups. 

Administration of research projects. 


Professional Stature 


Progress toward or achievement of ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Continuing study and improved understand- 
ing. 

Attainment of recognition in his academic 
field. 

Outside consulting work of high professional 
caliber in business, industry, or govern- 
ment. 

Activities in learned and professional soci- 
eties. 

Potential for continuing professional growth. 


Other Contributions 


Contributions to the development of his de- 
partment in such areas as increased com- 
petence of the staff, diversity of offerings 
interdepartmental collaboration. 
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Contributions in the University’s service to 
its diversified clientele. 

Contributions to student life. 


Contributions on committee assignments. 
Contributions on administrative assignments. 


These elements are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Excellence in all will not be neces- 
sary for appointment or promotion, but out- 
standing accomplishment in some and ade- 
quacy in most will be expected of each 
member of the faculty. 


This statement also includes qualifi- 
cations criteria for holding the various 
faculty ranks: instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, and professor. 
This section is not quoted here. For 
each academic rank, the basic principles 
of promotion are interpreted with dif- 
fering emphasis in the different schools 
and divisions of the university. Addi- 
tional criteria are applied in some areas 
beyond those which apply throughout 
the university. Special conditions may 
apply even in those areas where aca- 
demic achievement is greatest. The cri- 
teria and the procedures need to be re- 
vised at intervals through periods of aca- 
demic reorganization and in recognition 
of the changing achievement levels of 
faculty groups. They are modified from 
time to time upon recommendations of 
the advisory committees, working in co- 
operation with the dean of the faculties, 
who in turn consults both with the chan- 
cellor and his staff and with the Senate 
Council as representative of faculty in- 
terests. 





Semi-Pros among College Teachers 


ARTHUR F. ENGELBERT 


ARLY in July a young married woman 
placed her signature on a contract 
to teach courses in sociology on a part- 
time basis at a small Midwestern univer- 
sity. With her signing, a staff of approxi- 
mately 90 full-time teachers and 75 part- 
time teachers was complete. She was a 
graduate of a large state university in the 
South, where she had been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa; she had earned her 
master of arts degree at the same insti- 
tution and then continued her work at 
Harvard University, where the degree 
doctor of philosophy was conferred for 
research done in the department of social 
relations. She had taught as a graduate 
assistant at the University of Mississippi 
and at Harvard, and as a regular staff 
member at Trinity College in San An- 
tonio, Texas. She then accepted a post- 
doctoral fellowship at the Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka, Kansas, and was 
later invited to stay on as a member of 
the staff. Her husband, the chief psy- 
chologist at a Veterans Administration 
hospital, was now established in his work 
and she was eager to devote more time 
to her home. This desire, together with 
an interest in teaching, led her to give 
up her full-time work and to accept a 
part-time teaching responsibility. 
Another very recent appointment was 
that of an officer stationed at a nearby 
Strategic Air Command base. He was a 
graduate of a Western university, where 
he too had been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and then went on in the same 
institution to secure his master of arts 
degree as well as his Ph.D. degree. He 
had published numerous articles in psy- 
chological journals, had taught at the 
University of Denver, Texas A. and M., 


the University of North Dakota, and the 
Air Force Academy. His work at the air 
base now gave him the opportunity to 
devote a small portion of his time to 
teaching. 

Included in the part-time teaching 
staff was the head of a law firm who for 
twelve years had been giving a course 
in business law; a justice of the state 
supreme court; the program director of 
a radio and television station who offered 
a course in speech related to his extensive 
training and experience. There was a 
Woodrow Wilson scholar who had been 
forced to interrupt his graduate work 
for a year because of illness in the family; 
the head of a real estate firm; an Air 
Force lieutenant colonel who had studied 
at Heidelberg University and who had 
taught at West Point prior to his assign- 
ment to the nearby base. There was the 
director of instruction in the local public 
school system, eminently qualified to 
teach a course in professional education; 
there was the young lady about to be- 
come the wife of a local minister who 
had done some graduate work and who 
wanted to pursue teaching as an avoca- 
tion; there was the state archivist. There 
were six Ph.D.’s in psychology associated 
with local psychiatric foundations and 
hospitals; there were students in the last 
year of their professional training in law 
school teaching in the field of business 
administration; there was the wife of a 
local physician who had had a long 
residence in France and who had studied 
at the Sorbonne and was now teaching 
courses in French. 

These are examples of the teaching 
resources that are available for part-time 
instruction for the urban college and 
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university and they represent a teaching 
resource that must be tapped and 
utilized more effectively to meet staff 
needs in the years ahead. 

The practice of relatively large-scale 
employment of qualified part-time teach- 
ers has been approved in principle by 
most educational leaders who are seri- 
ously concerned about the shortage of 
properly trained teachers for our colleges 
and universities. But this approval in 
principle is often accompanied by con- 
siderable head-shaking and by a tend- 
ency on the part of some to question the 
academic integrity of those institutions 
that practice it. 

One objection advanced is that these 
people, outstanding though they may be 
in their own fields, are not trained 
teachers. To employ them, therefore, is 
an affront to the professional pride of 
the regular staff who are aware of the 
restrictions which the other professions 
have placed upon membership and who 
are fully aware of the great amount of 
training and experience that contribute 
to making a successful teacher. Certainly 
this objection is valid and yet certain 
facts may be mentioned which, if they do 
not invalidate the criticism, at least color 
the picture more favorably. 

By actual count in the institution cited 
above of the 75 part-time staff members, 
precisely one-third had teaching ex- 
perience either in college or in public 
schools prior to their employment by the 
university. It should also be added that 
in most of our greatest universities, a con- 
siderable percentage of the teaching on 
the lower level is being done by graduate 
students who have had no more teaching 
experience certainly than most _part- 
time teachers and considerably less than 
many. 

Perhaps a more serious objection is 
the difficulty that the part-time teacher 
has in identifying himself with institu- 
tional objectives. The part-time teacher 
has little opportunity to meet with other 
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staff members in casual conversation, to 
attend faculty meetings, to serve on 
faculty committees where policy mat- 
ters are threshed out. If he is assigned 
office space, it is usually in a larger 
office with other part-time personnel but, 
for the most part, his office is his home. 
He has probably read the statement of 
institutional objectives printed in the 
catalogue but, in actual fact, it is quite 
probable that his course is segmented 
away from the total program in such a 
way that there is little or no relationship 
to any other phase of the educational 
process. Most frequently, part-time in- 
struction is carried on in the evening 
hours when many of the university offices 
are closed, so that the part-time teacher 
frequently has little or no contact with 
any administrative officer except the di- 
rector of the evening program. As far as 
the main stream of university life is con- 
cerned, he operates in a vacuum. 

Much of this is obviously true. Serious 
attention must be given to the problem 
but the problem is not insoluble. The 
solution lies perhaps in a four-pronged 
approach. First, printed materials must 
be available which clearly orient the 
part-time teacher to the total program. 
These would include naturally the col- 
lege catalogue, a faculty handbook, and 
the dean’s newsletter, which would con- 
tain the minutes of the policy committee 
of the faculty and, at least, a digest of 
the actions of other committees. Second, 
there must be close liaison with the de- 
partmental leadership in terms of the 
submission of course syllabi, choice of 
textbook, the use of audio-visual equip- 
ment, library acquisitions, and depart- 
mental objectives. Especially called 
meetings to give the part-time teacher 
the opportunity to meet and discuss with 
his full-time colleagues the general prob- 
lems of institutional policy are essential. 
These meetings differ from regular 
faculty meetings in that they are oriented 
particularly to the need of the part-time 
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teacher. Finally, the opportunity for 
social contact with the regular staff is 
very desirable. These contacts can be 
provided by admission of the part-time 
teacher and his family to social functions 
of the university, invitations to lectures, 
music programs, plays, athletic contests, 
and the like. 

The charge that part-time teachers 
are short-termers and that they come 
for a semester or a year to meet an 
emergency and then leave, never to re- 
turn, is certainly not true to fact, if the 
experience of the university cited is at all 
typical—of 75 part-time teachers, 17 
have taught ten years or more in the 
institution; 59 of the 75 taught during 
more than one academic year. 

It is likewise not factual to assert that 
the part-time teacher is inclined to be an 
easy grader and thus throws an insti- 
tutional grade curve askew. A recent 
analysis of institutional grading reveals 
that the part-time teacher grades only 
slightly higher than the full-time staff. 


The slight difference could very well be 
accounted for by the fact that much of 
the part-time teaching is in evening 
classes with a large percentage of adults 


who carry a limited load and thus are 
able to maintain a high standard of 
performance. 

More serious is the point that the part- 
time teacher can not bear his fair share 
of advisory responsibilities. In an in- 
stitution relying on a great deal of part- 
time help, this imposes an unfair burden 
of advisory responsibility upon the full- 
time teacher. The same criticism applies 
to other faculty obligations: the spon- 
sorship of clubs and organizations; the 
chaperoning of all college as well as 
group functions; and, finally, committee 
services. This situation may demand 
enlargement of the professional staff in 
the counseling offices and suggests cer- 
tainly the elimination of all duplication 
in terms of committee work and co- 
curricular activities. 

An interesting by-product of the em- 
ployment of part-time personnel is the 
fact that this may be a recruiting device 
for obtaining a full-time staff. To cite 
once more the example of this one in- 
stitution, at the present time one depart- 
ment head and one member of the full- 
time faculty were attracted to teaching 
as a profession by this means. 





Africa: New Frontier for Teaching in Negro 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


LEEDELL W. NEYLAND 


EARLY one hundred years ago Horace 

Greeley of the New York Tribune 
advised: “Go West, young man, and grow 
up with the country.” To many young 
Americans this proved to be sage advice 
because, at that time, the West was 
largely an unexploited region of virgin 
resources with unlimited opportunities 
for those with ability and initiative. The 
lure of the West has long since gone and 
enterprising young Americans must seek, 
in increasing numbers, methods of self- 
expression and development on a new 
frontier. Recent trends in technological, 
economic, and international political de- 
velopments have made an intercontinen- 
tal outlook not only practicable, but, 
indeed, desirable. Recognizing Africa as 
perhaps the last frontier, our colleges and 
universities should train and advise many 
young Americans, especially Negroes, to 
adhere to what could become a modern- 
day slogan: “Go East, young man— 
Africa is calling.” 

The call of Africa today, however, is 
pronouncedly different from the call of 
the American West of yesteryear. The 
West was calling for sturdy, brawny men 
who could brave the attacks of the In- 
dians and the hazards of nature to for- 
cibly expand American social institutions 
on the frontier or in sparsely populated 
areas. Today’s Africa is calling for strong 
men, but with a different orientation and 
socialization. She needs men who are 
intellectually keen, technologically as- 
tute, diplomatically alert, and socially 
flexible. Such men could help this once 
“Dark Continent,” which has recently 
come of age in the sphere of world recog- 
nition, to gain a higher degree of political 
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stability, to build sounder educational 
and economic foundations, and to adopt 
gradually new cultural innovations 
which, in the long run, would encourage 
a positive identification with America 
and the free nations bloc of the world. 

For Africa to achieve these ends, as- 
sistance must be given her in a frame- 
work of maximum understanding of the 
cultural and behavioral patterns of the 
various peoples, with the full approval 
and cooperation of the new governments. 
In other words, there should be no open 
attempts to coerce or to extend economic 
or cultural services as a bribe, nor any 
endeavor made to force a conceptualized 
American way of life on the inhabitants. 
Rather, services should be rendered with 
an enlightened, benevolent view, with 
the assurance that the best ideals of 
democracy will be exported as a by- 
product. 

The challenges of the new frontier of 
Africa demand well-calculated, intelli- 
gent approaches which cannot be left to 
chance factors, but which must be ex- 
pertly identified and analyzed, and con- 
scious efforts must be put forth to 
discover the best methods of implement- 
ing them. While many agencies and in- 
stitutions may put forth concerted efforts 
to meet the challenges, the institutions of 
higher learning with their highly trained 
staffs appear to have especial responsi- 
bilities. These include creating among 
the diploma elite an increasing awareness 
of the general importance of Africa in 
world affairs, diffusing a broad general 
knowledge of its geography and natural 
resources, developing an understanding 
of .its heterogeneous population and at- 
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tendant cultural diversities, and encour- 
aging methods of gaining and maintain- 
ing the allegiance of new African nations 
in our struggle against 
Communistic tendencies. 

That the magnitude of changes in 
Africa during the last two decades war- 
rants special attention is amply attested 
to by the revolutionary character of a 
once subjected people who have become 
imbued with a determination to throw off 
the yokes of colonialism and to institute 
varying concepts of nationalism. The 
Africa of pre-World War II has virtually 
disappeared. Today, over half of Africa 
is composed of independent nations. 
From 1956-59 six new nations emerged, 
and by October 1960 the total number 
of independent nations will have risen 
to 17. Thus, the end of the year 1960 
will witness more than 154 million of 
Africa’s 230 million inhabitants free after 
centuries of colonial rule. These free 
subjects will be faced with the herculean 
task of implementing effective govern- 
ments and other modified social insti- 
tutions capable of directing the destinies 
of their constituents. 

Economically, the destinies of America 
are intimately bound up with the future 
of Africa. While Africa’s peanuts, cocoa, 
coffee, palm oil, hides, cotton, wool, 
rubber, sisal, timber, and sundry other 
commodities find ready markets abroad, 
its major economic importance is indi- 
cated by its huge quantity of minerals. 
Professor Harry R. Rudin of Yale Uni- 
versity has presented an impressive array 
of statistics to show the mineral potential 
of this vast continent. By 1954 Africa 
south of the Sahara produced 98.6 per- 
cent of the world’s diamonds, 80.9 per- 
cent of the cobalt, 58.7 percent of the 
gold, 41.7 percent of the antimony, 40.3 
percent of the chrome, 36 percent of the 
asbestos, 13.9 percent of the tin, 11.9 per- 
cent of the lead, and smaller percentages 
of zinc, oil, silver, bauxite, and lesser 
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minerals.' The importance of minerals 
from Africa was emphasized when, dur- 
ing World War II, the United States 
looked to Africa for a portion of 65 
critical minerals and to the Belgian 
Congo for its only source of uranium 
and industrial diamonds. 

In the midst of this abundance of 
wealth, over 75 percent of the native 
population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits (most frequently primitive ), and 
it has been estimated that only 5 percent 
of the total African population south of 
the Sahara are wage earners.? The facts 
that four-fifths of the adult population is 
illiterate and opportunities for the most 
elementary literary and technical train- 
ing are nonexistent for many natives 
mean that the fruits of industrial and 
technical know-how must ripen very 
slowly. It is not strange that as of 1957 
the average estimated per capita income 
for Africa was but $125, compared with 
a level of $2,570 in the United States. 

The new leaders of Africa recognize 
the economic potentials of their country 
and want it exploited primarily for the 
benefit of their people. W. A. Hunton 
has concluded in his Decision in Africa 
that: 


Africans are not opposed to economic, in- 
dustrial, commercial and political develop- 
ment. On the contrary, this is welcomed. 
But they would rather forego all the bene- 
fits of these developments if they bring in 
their wake political and economic domina- 
tion by outsicders.® 


America must, therefore, stand ready 
and equipped to help these African lead- 
ers realize a major portion of their 
ambitions and thereby keep this rich and 
populous region in the camp of the 


‘Harry R. Rudin, “African History Becomes 
U.S. History,” Social Education, March 1960, 
p. 104. 

* Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial 
Africa (London: Muller, Ltd., 1956), p. 62. 

*W. A. Hunton, Decision in Africa (New 
York: International Publishers, 1957), p. 156. 
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democracies and on the side of the free 
world. 

In addition to the economic impor- 
tance of Africa, the United States must 
show extreme concern about its future 
position in world politics. On a continent 
that has for so many years been shackled 
with the evils of imperialism, foreign 
powers must seek cooperation with a 
spirit that does not reflect shadows of 
an unpleasant past. Both Russia and the 
United States and the blocs headed by 
them are locked in a power struggle for 
the confidences of the newly established 
governments. As the new nations gain 
their independence and become members 
of the United Nations, they can make 
their influence significantly felt by allying 
either with the free nations or with the 
Communist bloc. The highest order of 
statesmanship and intellectual ingenuity 
is necessary to keep them in the fold of 
the free nations. Lest we forget the im- 
portance of Africa in power politics, we 
need only call attention to United States 
military bases on the continent and their 
strategic position in its chain of defense 
in the event of a shooting war. 

In this contest for recognition, the 
United States must spend less on its 
program of criticism of Russia and its 
methodology, and more on the tangible 
things that will win for the free nations 
the hearts of the people of Africa, that is, 
material assistance. The April 9, 1956, 
issue of the New York Times in a survey 
of American foreign aid programs makes 
the following point: 


The Soviet does not moralize about 
whether a country should have the arms it 
seeks or whether it needs the factory it 
wants. A result is that each deal creates 
much good will at relatively low cost. Care- 
fully supervised loans and gifts, however 
lavish they may be, tend to leave the recip- 
ient with the feeling of the tramp who is 
required to sing a hymn to get a free cup 
of coffee.‘ 


*New York Times, April 9, 1956. 
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From an educational point of view the 
United States finds itself in a somewhat 
favored position. It is generally accepted 
that in 1959-60 there were at least 
2,000 students from Africa studying in 
American universities and colleges. The 
number which has had a degree of ac- 
culturation in America becomes increas- 
ingly larger when we add other Africans 
who have lived and traveled in this 
country. Some of those educated in 
American institutions have returned to 
their respective countries and have be- 
come effective leaders. Nkrumah of 
Ghana and Azikive of Nigeria are but 
two examples. The affinity of these 
leaders with the American Negro, which 
has grown out of a common ancestry 
and common experiences of exploitation 
and oppression by whites, could be used 
as a springboard to cement better Afro- 
American relationships. Already new 
African nations have sent out calls for 
the trained Negroes to “come over and 
help us.” Some have answered the calls, 
but as of now, the number is almost in- 
significant and does not nearly approach 
the demand. 

In view of the fact that the importance 
of Africa has been magnified during the 
last two decades, it is particularly unfor- 
tunate that Negro colleges, in the main, 
have been almost completely blind to 
this phenomenal development. While a 
few American universities and colleges 
have already adopted programs in Afri- 
can studies designed to train experts on 
various aspects of Africa, it is ironic that 
only one Negro institution of higher 
learning (Howard University ) has a pro- 
gram that goes beyond the most ele- 
mentary study of African life and culture. 
Of the 16 Negro land-grant colleges 
which counted a combined enrollment 
of 28,676 in 1959-60, one offered two 
courses; two offered one course; and 13 
did not show a single course dealing 
directly with Africa and/or contemporary 
African affairs. In an examination of the 
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most recent catalogue of ten additional 
leading state or privately supported 
Negro colleges which enrolled 9,152 stu- 
dents, it was observed that only one 
(Atlanta University) had two courses, 
and eight had no courses at all. 

The above findings have several im- 
portant implications. First, since the 
schools included in the sample represent 
the largest and most influential Negro 
colleges, it seems a valid generalization 
that, by and large, Negro colleges are 
doing little or nothing to encourage 
among their students a consciousness of 
the vast continent from which their an- 
cestors came. Second, at a time when 
Africa stands sorely in need of technical 
and enlightened assistance in all areas of 
life, Negro college curricula offer meager 
training and little or no guidance for 
those who would be willing to accept 
the challenges of this new frontier. Third, 
it is implied that many Negro colleges 
adopt and perpetuate curricula without 
any major consideration of world affairs 
and contemporary changes and the prob- 
able place of their institutions in helping 
to make desirable changes. Fourth, that 
as a result of such training, the vast ma- 
jority of Negro college graduates will be 
relatively uninformed and in virtually the 
same position as the layman on topics 
relating to Africa. 

In light of the cursory examination of 
the challenges of the frontier of Africa 
as Outlined above, and with an aware- 
ness of the inadequate responses of Ne- 
gro colleges to these challenges, it seems 
that the following recommendations 
have merit and are thus worthy of con- 
sideration: 

1. That Negro colleges consider broad- 
ening their curricula with the idea of 
providing an opportunity for students to 
acquire as a part of their general educa- 
tion an objective view of Africa’s present 
position in the modern world and an 
understanding of its economic, political, 
and population problems. An interde- 
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partmental approach through history, 
geography, political science, anthropol- 
ogy, art, music, and so forth, could offer 
phases of African life and culture and 
would entail a minimum expenditure for 
the administration. 

2. That, wherever possible, a special 
course in geography should be taught 
with the view of providing an acquaint- 
ance with the new map of Africa and 
with its vast natural and human re- 
sources. Students training in technical 
areas as well as social science majors 
should be encouraged to take this course. 

3. That counseling services be made 
available to students relative to oppor- 
tunities in Africa in their respective 
fields. Close contact should be main- 
tained with the State Department’s As- 
sistant Secretary of African Affairs as 
well as with private agencies to keep 
abreast of the demand for American 
trained personnel. Students in the tech- 
nical areas such as engineering, mechanic 
arts, agriculture, home economics, and so 
forth who show an interest in African 
service should be encouraged to take 
courses and/or attend seminars on 
Africa. 

4. That enriching experiences through 
filmstrips, seminars, visiting lectures, 
bulletin boards, and activities sponsored 
by competent members of the faculty be 
utilized in such a way as to increase the 
general knowledge of Africa. 

5. That, where a college does not have 
a competent person on the faculty to co- 
ordinate such efforts, the administration 
should consider bringing in such a person 
or financing a short course for a member 
of the present faculty who shows interest 
and promise in African studies. Having 
completed a semester or more, such a 
person would be better qualified at least 
to take steps in the right direction. 

It is not expected, nor is it desirable, 
that all Negro colleges should attempt to 
set up programs of African studies. It 
is recognized that the personnel and the 











resources in many institutions would 
make this an impossibility. Yet, it is felt 
that the propitiousness of the African 
situation should have such an impact 
upon the Negro intelligentsia that our 
colleges could not afford to omit selected 
African enrichment courses and educa- 
tional activities from their curricula and 
from their campuses. 

The suggestion that Negro colleges 
should intensify their efforts to prepare 
their students better to meet the chal- 
lenges of Africa should not be construed 
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to mean that white colleges and uni- 
versities should minimize theirs. Per- 
haps, many of the above findings and 
recommendations would well apply to 
the typical American institution of higher 
learning. The struggle to win the confi- 
dence and support of Africa is a long- 
term task, and America appears to have 
a late start. While the concerted efforts 
of all segments of America are needed, it 
does not minimize the fact that Africa 
presents a new frontier for teaching in 
Negro institutions of higher learning. 


CRO 


Tue education and training of Americans, then, for overseas service and for 
international life is clearly an important item on the U.S. educational agenda. 
The task is new in dimensions and partly strange in content, too, as several of 


our panelists have pointed out. 


A vigorous effort to cope with this problem in 


terms of our educational institutions is quite consistent with the traditional 
American notion that education ought to be relevant to the nation’s needs as 


well as to the individual’s needs. 


But the rate at which our great decentralized 


system of schools, colleges, and universities rises to the new challenge will 
depend, of course, not simply on what the educators do and think, but on who 
prods this big system, with how sharp a stick, and in what direction.—“The 
Internationalization of Higher Education,” by Harlan Cleveland, in Toward a 
Foreign Policy for Higher Education, Addresses and Summary of Proceedings 
of the Conference on University Contracts Abroad, Washington, D.C., Novem- 
ber 19-20, 1959, edited by Richard A. Humphrey, published by the American 


Council on Education, June 1960. 
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B. F. SLIGER 


HINKING people have devoted a great 
re of time and effort to consid- 
ering the financial problems of higher 
education. Strangely enough, however, 
economists per se (with the notable ex- 
ceptions of Seymour Harris and John 
Galbraith) have dedicated only a modi- 
cum of their intellectual stamina to seek- 
ing solutions to the financial problems 
of higher education. These problems 
are, of course, essentially economic in 
nature. 

There are probably two main reasons 
why economists have not entered more 
actively into the area of the problems 
of higher education. In the first place, 
economists have not been consulted to 
any great extent on the matters of higher 
education. The planners of programs 
and study groups dealing with the prob- 
lems of higher education have generally 
chosen their academic participants from 
the realm of academic administration. 
The academicians have participated 
hand in hand with business executives, 
public officials, and “interested” lay peo- 
ple. A second reason for the dearth of 
activity on this subject by economists is 
that it is not an easy area in which to 
work. Higher education does not lend 
itself to the traditional academic treat- 
ment of the private economy or even to 
the traditional academic treatment of 
the public economy, for that matter. 

Higher education is one part of the 
larger function of education, a function 
which in turn makes up a part of the 
general area known as the public econ- 
omy. Whereas most functions can be 
classified as being either public or pri- 
vate, higher education does not lend it- 
self to such ready classification. It is a 


dualistic function within what is already 
a dualistic system. In a sense it is dual- 
ism raised to a mathematical power. 
The result is “dual dualism,” a situation 
in which the traditional approaches of 
public finance prove inadequate in pro- 
viding a means for ready classification 
of the function of higher education. 

We have built up in this country a 
dual system of higher education, partly 
private and partly public, with the pri- 
vate system being partly public and the 
public system being partly private. I 
do not think we can turn our backs on 
this system. Whatever higher education 
will be in this country in the decades 
ahead will be a consequence of the dual 
system. I do'not believe that we can 
or that we would want to convert the 
system into one which is predominantly 
a private system or one which is nearly 
all public. 

Within the confines of this framework, 
I shall here be concerned with two par- 
ticular aspects of the economics of 
higher education: first, the general theo- 
retical framework within which higher 
education in the United States fits; and 
second, the financial needs of higher ed- 
ucation during the decade ahead and the 
sources from which this money should 
come. 


The nature and role of our 
dualistic system 


Let us look first at the public sector 
of higher education. How are needs to 
be determined in this sector, and what 
price for the services is to be set? Most 
public services fall into one of three 
categories: those which have a specific 
demand and a divisible supply, those 
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which do not, and those in between, 
which can be called “quasi-political.” ' 
The first category could be fulfilled, 
though it is not, by private enterprise 
at market economic prices. The second 
category, public services not susceptible 
to demand and supply analysis, can only 
be fulfilled by the government as deter- 
mined by the voters. Here the price set 
for the service is a political price. 

The third category, and the one into 
which I believe higher education falls, 
is comprised of needs with individual 
demand and divisible supply, but needs 
for which the market price is not charged. 
In this case the established price for the 
service is generally below the full cost. 
In setting this price below full cost, it 
is generally felt that, though there is a 
specific demand and a divisible supply, 
there are other demands and _ benefits 
from this service which are not measured 
by the specific demand. Thus, it is bene- 
ficial to society to charge something less 
than full cost for the service. Phrased 
in terms of higher education, this would 
mean that fees for partaking of public 
higher education should be less than full 
cost, even though there is a specific de- 
mand for the service, because of the so- 
cial benefit that is rendered in addition 
to the private benefit. In other words, 
part of the cost of public higher educa- 
tion should be borne by society, even 
though each individual might gain pri- 
vately by the full cost of his education. 
On the other hand, just because society 
benefits, I do not think that the full cost 
of education, even if society's benefit 
were equal to the full cost, should be 
borne by society. The cost of public 


* This categorization and the explanation of 
the determination of the price to be charged 
within each category come from Enrico Barone, 
“On Public Needs,” in R. A. Musgrave and 
Alan T. Peacock (eds.), Classics in the Theory 
of Public Finance (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1958), p. 165. This excerpt is taken from 
Giornale Degli Economisti, May 1912. 
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higher education should be shared by 
the individual and society. 

Moreover, in that the individual de- 
mander generally provides for the ma- 
jor part of his upkeep while in college 
and is the one who has to bear directly 
the loss of income which he could have 
earned had he not been enrolled in col- 
lege, it seems only fair that the major 
part of the educational price should be 
borne by the government. Naturally, 
the quantity of higher education that 
will be supplied by the public sector 
will be set by the specific individual de- 
mand. 

The determination of price and quan- 
tity in the private sector of higher edu- 
cation should conform fairly closely to 
the lines of the public sector. Again 
the quantity that will be forthcoming 
will be attendant upon the quantity de- 
manded, realizing, of course, the restric- 
tions upon demand with respect to edu- 
cation.?. With respect to price, though 
undoubtedly the price will be higher 
than in the public sector, it will be some- 
what below full cost. There are two 
principal reasons for this. First, in or- 
der to compete with the public sector, 
the price of education in the private sec- 
tor cannot be too much higher than 
that in the public sector. As Neiswanger 
has said, “the action taken by one insti- 
tution cannot be entirely independent of 
that taken by others.”* A second rea- 
son why the price will not approach the 
full cost price within the private sector 
is that once again there is a realization 
of a social benefit as well as a private 
benefit from a college education. I do 


* As Harris points out, “many potential “buy- 
ers’ are eliminated from the market because 
of minimum standards (e.g., a high school di- 
ploma) which are adhered to.” Seymour Har- 
ris, “Economics of Higher Education,” Amer- 
ican Economic Review, June 1953, p. 344. 

* William A. Neiswanger, “Tuition Policy and 
Benefits Received,” Educational Record, July 
1959, p. 189. 
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not believe one could argue very con- 
vincingly that only the public schools 
provide a social benefit. 

It is going to be difficult for the pri- 
vate schools to charge something less 
than full cost, however. At least it will 
be considerably more difficult for them 
to do so than for the public schools. 
Nevertheless, it is going to have to be 
done if we are to continue our present 
dualistic system in something approxi- 
mating its present form. It may even 
be necessary, in order to facilitate a uni- 
form higher education program, to chan- 
nel substantial amounts of public funds 
into the private school coffers to supple- 
ment private funds. The method of 
channeling these funds, however, should 
be of such a nature as not to curb pri- 
vate giving in any way. 

Certainly, the thing we need least to- 
day in higher education is two systems 
of finance fighting each other for sur- 
vival. The most pressing need is for 


the discovery of two complementary 


methods of financing higher education. 


Needs and means of higher education 


Considerable material of late has been 
published and disseminated treating the 
thorny twin topics of higher education, 
needs and means. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company re- 
cently published a collection of studies 
treating the problem of financing higher 
education during the period 1960-70. 
More recently, Prentice-Hall, Inc., pub- 
lished a treatise The Federal Govern- 
ment and Higher Education, which is 
a compilation of the papers presented at 
the Seventeenth American Assembly at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York. 
Without a doubt these two studies com- 
prise the most valuable and authorita- 
tive works on the subject of needs and 
means of higher education that have 
been published to date. 

Though they are not nearly so volu- 
minous as the eleven-volume report of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
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cation in the United States, prepared 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the two studies mentioned above 
are considerably more useful to econo- 
mists in that they come to grips with the 
economics of higher education to a 
greater extent than does the commission 
study. An additional factor for consid- 
eration might be that several profes- 
sional economists were connected with 
the McGraw and Arden House studies, 
whereas this was not the case with the 
commission report. 

I shall draw heavily on the data from 
the McGraw study and the Seventeenth 
Assembly report‘ in this portion of the 
paper dealing with needs and means. 

Presently, we are spending approxi- 
mately $4.5 billion annually on higher 
education, including plant expenditures. 
This is roughly 1 percent of GNP. There 
are about 3.4 million persons enrolled 
in institutions of higher education in 
the United States today. By 1970 it is 
estimated that enrollments will be 
slightly more than 6.0 million.’ Based 
on this approximate enrollment figure, 
Mr. Calkins of the Brookings Institu- 
tion has estimated that higher education 
in 1970 will require $11.1 billion at 1958 
prices. This is approximately 1.6 per- 
cent of the projected 1970 GNP. Break- 
ing this $11.1 billion down into the needs 
of public institutions and private insti- 
tutions, respectively, Calkins comes up 
with the figures of $7.0 billion and $4.1 
billion.® 


‘Hereafter referred to as Study and Report, 
respectively. 

* Higher Education and National Affairs, is- 
sued by American Council on Education, March 
31, 1960, p. 9. See also Philip H. Coombs, 
“An Economist’s Overview,” in Dexter M. Kee- 
zer (ed.), Financing Higher Education, 1960- 
70 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959), 
p. 15. 

* Robert D. Calkins, “Government Support of 
Higher Education,” in Keezer, Financing Higher 
Education, p. 195. Hereafter cited as Calkins, 
“Government.” 
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In terms of enrollment estimates and 
estimated needs the economists involved 
in the Study and in the Report were in 
fairly complete agreement. Thus, I be- 
lieve one is safe in saying that the sta- 
tistics depicting the needs of higher edu- 
cation presented by Coombs, Calkins, 
Harris, and Millett in the Study and by 
Perkins and Wood in the Report show 
that there is fairly complete agreement 
as to what our needs will be in the dec- 
ade ahead. 

In addition to agreeing on what our fu- 
ture needs shall be, all the writers in- 
cluded in the two studies cited agree 
that our economy is capable of fulfilling 
the needs. But this unanimity breaks 
down when the question of how to ful- 
fill these needs is brought up. For one 
thing, there is disagreement among the 
writers as to whether we will meet the 
needs. There is also disagreement as to 
what should be included in the economic 
package that would satisfy the future 
needs of higher education. 

In general, Mr. Harris advocates a 
heavier role for tuitions than do Messrs. 
Calkins, Millett, Perkins, and Wood. 
Mr. Millett in the Study and Mr. Per- 
kins and Mr. Wood in the Report rec- 
ommend a considerably larger role for 
government than do Mr. Calkins and Mr. 
Harris. Mr. Calkins’ proposals fall some- 
where in between. 

After considerable perusal of the vari- 
ous proposals put forth in the Study and 
in the Report, I find myself in closest 
agreement with Calkins. Mr. Calkins 
suggests that tuitions in public institu- 
tions be raised to an average of $180 
by 1970. In private institutions he speaks 
of an increase to an $800 average. He 
advocates junior college fees of $52 and 
$696 for the two types of institutions in 
question. All in all he would have tui- 
tions bringing in $2.4 billion, or 22 per- 
cent. Other sources of revenues, ac- 
cording to Calkins, would be in order of 
importance: state and local government, 
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$4.3 billion or 39 percent; Federal Gov- 
ernment, 17 percent or $1.85 billion; en- 
dowment income, gifts and grants, $1.6 
billion or 14 percent; and other sources, 
$.9 billion or 8 percent. 

What are the chances of acquiring 
these revenues? I believe Calkins’ tui- 
tion figure is a very realistic one, and 
one which is in line with my earlier 
remarks in regard to the role of tuitions 
in the respective sectors. However, it 
should be emphasized that tuitions in 
the public sector must be raised to the 
level suggested by Calkins if we are go- 
ing to meet our higher education needs. 
In fact, so outspoken a critic of sub- 
stantially increased tuitions as Mr. Per- 
kins has made the statement that some 
increases in charges to students are 
necessary.’ Even with the tuition in- 
creases that Calkins has recommended, 
tuitions and fees would be bringing in 
only 22 percent of the total higher edu- 
cation revenues in 1970 contrasted with 
the 25.3 percent of the total that they 
garnered in 1958. On the other hand, 
if private school tuitions are raised to 
much more than $800 per student on 
the average there will be a defection 
from the private sector to the public 
sector. 

The most difficult area of financing is 
going to be in the state and local area. 
According to Calkins, the state and lo- 
cal governments, mainly state, are go- 
ing to have to increase their expendi- 
tures for higher education from less than 
$1.6 billion in 1958 to approximately $4.3 
billion in 1970. In order for state and 
local governments to meet this higher 
education obligation along with their 
other responsibilities, it will be neces- 
sary that they raise taxes and increase 
their debt. obligations. Some states, 


*John A. Perkins and Daniel W. Wood, “Is- 
sues in Federal Aid to Higher Education,” in 
Douglas Knight (ed.), The Federal Govern- 
ment and Higher Education (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1960), p. 150. 

* Calkins, “Government,” p. 202. 
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however, in order to fulfill their higher 
education obligations, are going to have 
to streamline their constitutions, many 
of which contain unrealistic debt limi- 
tations, tax strait-jacketing, and unnec- 
essary bonded indebtedness restrictions. 
The practice of revenue dedication by 
many of the states will also have to be 
corrected. ‘In the State of Louisiana, 
for example, approximately 85 percent 
of the state’s tax revenues are dedicated 
for specific functions, leaving very little 
for the state general fund from which 
higher education must obtain the major 
portion of its money. I think it is most 
important, however, that the state and 
local governments give serious consid- 
eration to their liability to higher edu- 
cation. Education is the last area which 
is primarily theirs. And if the state and 
local governments are not successful in 
meeting their higher education debt, the 
primary responsibility for financing 
higher education will fall to the Federal 
Government.® 

If the state and local governments 
meet their quota in financing higher edu- 
cation, then it will be necessary for the 
Federal Government to play approxi- 
mately the same role in 1970 as it is 
playing today. On the other hand, if 
the state and local governments are not 
able to produce the money required of 
them, it will be necessary that the Fed- 
eral Government play a larger role in 
higher education finance. Several writ- 
ers in the Study and in the Report do 
not seem to think the states will or can 
meet their quota, however. Mr. Harris, 
as mentioned before, would for the most 


* For a rather optimistic outlook on the abil- 
ity of the states to carry a rather substantial 
share of the higher education budget burden, 
see M. M. Chambers, “Where Will the Money 
Come From?” Journal of Higher Education, 
May 1960, pp. 257-62. 
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part have tuition increases fill the gap 
left by the states’ inability to meet their 
portion. Mr. Perkins and Mr. Wood 
would assign a substantial part of the 
states’ quota to the Federal Government. 

Considering philanthropic contribu- 
tions, Calkins believes that his estimates 
for them are attainable. Mr. Harris, 
however, is not quite so optimistic. 
Whereas Mr. Calkins contemplates re- 
ceipts of $1.6 billion by 1970 from this 
source, Mr. Harris says that though we 
may realize $1.0 billion from this source 
in 1970, we should not count on it. If 
we do not realize the endowment in- 
come projected by Calkins, then noting 
that it would be the private sector of 
education that would be affected, I 
think it would be incumbent upon the 
government to come to the assistance of 
the private schools. This assistance 
might take several forms. It could be 
in the form of a grant to institutions 
based on enrollment, or it could be in 
the form of loans.*° 

The category “other sources” Calkins 
believes is quite capable of providing 
the $.9 billion he estimated as its share 
of the $11.1 billion. This category 
would include activities such as those 
conducted by student unions, athletic 
departments, stores, and the like. 

Thus, using Calkins’ data, one sees 
that higher education is going to be hard 
pressed to meet its future educational 
obligations. In fact, to meet those ob- 
ligations is going to entail a concerted 
effort on the part of nearly every person 
both inside and outside institutions of 
higher learning in the United States. 


®See David D. Henry, “The Role of the 
Federal Government in Higher Education,” 
Educational Record, July 1959, pp. 197-203, 
for a more complete account of the Federal 
Government’s role in aiding private schools. 





Remarks of the Retiring Chairman 


GAYLORD P. HARNWELL 


tr HAS BEEN my privilege to have 
l served as chairman of the Council 
during a year that has been marked by 
rapidly increasing concern for higher 
education on the part of both the citi- 
zens and the Federal Government. It 
has been particularly gratifying, I know, 
to the staff and members of the Coun- 
cil that our legislators and governmental 
officers have turned to the Council fre- 
quently for guidance in matters of pol- 
icy, for the sensing of the views and 
tempers of educators, and for specific 
assistance in the drafting of legislation 
and the criticism of legislative propos- 
als. The Council with its many com- 
mittees and associated specialists is par- 
ticularly competent to provide broad 
advice on these matters, and the re- 
sponse that we have been able to make 
has been very helpful. It would ap- 
pear that the opportunity for service 
by the Council in this field will in- 
crease markedly in the future and that 
we have a most essential responsibility 
and a challenging opportunity to assist 
in formulating the direction to be taken 
by the present federal interest in edu- 
cation. 

We are also becoming increasingly 
aware of the immediate practical applica- 
bility of current academic efforts. When 
Benjamin Franklin established the Philo- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia over 
two hundred years ago for the promo- 
tion of “useful knowledge,” the impli- 
cation was clear that the areas of knowl- 
edge then cultivated and the current 
educational concerns were not in gen- 
eral of immediate applicability to the 
people of the Colonies. As knowledge 
has expanded in both depth and breadth, 
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our ability to integrate it in our own 
interests has grown more than com- 
mensurately, and we are all becoming in- 
creasingly impressed by the fact that we 
are applying our new knowledge at an 
increasing pace and almost none of the 
active interests on campuses or within 
the Council appear to be without their 
application to one or another phase of 
significant moment to society at large. 

The year has been marked by a num- 
ber of important actions by the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee, among 
which I would mention but two. The 
first of these is the study conducted on 
the relative postures in which our pri- 
vate and public educational institutions 
appear before the public. In the state- 
ment entitled The Need To Close Ranks 
in Higher Education, a major step was 
taken by this committee in putting the 
relationship between private and public 
institutions in its proper perspective. 
This pamphlet has done much to cor- 
rect errors and misapprehensions and to 
improve the relationships between these 
types of institutions as well as the pub- 
lic’s understanding of their essential 
commonality of purpose. 

This committee has also recently pub- 
lished a statement entitled The Price 
of Excellence, in which the inevitable 
cost of an educational system appropri- 
ate to the needs of a great democracy 
is nicely balanced against the obligation 
we have for fostering economy, effi- 
ciency, and the wisdom to make the 
most of the facilities that can be placed 
by society at the service of education. 

The year has seen the completion of 
an encyclopedic survey of dentistry by 
the Council, and not only is this achieve- 
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ment in the best traditions of the Coun- 
cil’s discriminating choice of field of ef- 
fort and its meticulous standard of per- 
formance, but also the Council in this 
survey has performed a major service for 
a profession which stood in particular 
need of the Council’s aid. 

Educational statistics are in better 
case than they have ever been before, 
in large part as a result of the work of 
the Office of Statistical Information and 
Research; and general agreement has 
been arrived at in choosing the year 1954 
as the fiducial year agreed upon by the 
several groups working in this field. 
The Fact Book published by this office 
has won widespread use and general ac- 
claim for its coverage and reliability. 

The publications program of the 
Council as a whole has grown amaz- 
ingly and has enjoyed a particularly suc- 
cessful year. As a rough measure, of 


the increased significance of this ac- 
tivity, the sales of these publications 


have increased by a factor of two from 
the year 1951 to the year 1960. 

Finally, I should close with an ac- 
knowledgment of the Council's activities 
as they relate to the growing interna- 
tional concern for education. 

Over a period of years the Council 
had assumed increasing responsibility 
for local services to foreign students in 
the nation’s capital—a role which it was 
not uniquely designed to play. Through 
the efforts of President Adams and his 
associates and with the assistance of a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
Council’s activities in this field have been 
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consolidated with those of certain other 
local groups in Washington under the 
new federating agency of Meridian 
House, and we are assured of the con- 
tinuance under a more appropriate or- 
ganizational structure of the services 
which we had previously rendered di- 
rectly. 

The role of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Projects Abroad has been to pro- 
vide a common focus for the problems 
arising from relationships between our 
universities and the State Department in 
the conduct of educational foreign aid. 
The Council's activities have gone far 
beyond those of this particular commit- 
tee, however. The State Department 
turned to the Council for recommenda- 
tions of appropriate persons to assist the 
Government of Iran in establishing an 
American type of university, and Presi- 
dent Adams and other members of the 
Council have contributed to the work 
that has been done by committees 
which have interested themselves in the 
problems of education in sub-Saharan 
Africa. There is a real if inchoate con- 
viction on the part of the merging de- 
mocracies that their success is in large 
degree contingent upon their evolution of 
educational systems which are compe- 
tent to support democratic government. 
The Council can be justly proud of the 
contribution which has been made by its 
officers and members through the finan- 
cial resources supplied by the govern- 
ment and foundations to this activity 
which is so essential for a sound and 
lasting peace. 
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OCTOBER 6-7, 1960, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HE Forty-rHirp Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
convened at 10:00 a.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania 
and chairman of the Council for 1959-60, 
presiding. The theme of the meeting was 
“Integrity of Educational Purpose.” 
Seven hundred and eighteen persons 
registered, representing 65 constitutent 


member organizations, 17 associate mem- 
bers, and 338 institutional members. Rep- 
resentatives were also present, as guests, 
of six nonmember organizations, 21 non- 
member colleges, four nonmember sec- 
ondary schools, four foreign universities 
(in Belgium, England, India, Switzer- 
land ), eight foundations, and 12 govern- 
ment agencies. There were also 18 repre- 
sentatives of the press and 12 specially 
invited guests. 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, President 
Harnwell, opened the meeting, introduc- 
ing the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, executive secretary of the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, who gave the invocation. 

Immediately after the invocation Dr. 
Harnwell read to the meeting the follow- 
ing telegram addressed to Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the Council, from 
the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower: 


It is a pleasure to send greetings to those 
attending the forty-third annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education. In the 
next several years greatly increased enroll- 
ments will make unprecedented demands on 
the facilities and staffs of our institutions of 
higher learning. These demands must be 
met with integrity of educational purposes. 
America’s increasing international responsi- 
bilities and expanding economy require the 
fullest possible complement of trained and 
dedicated citizens. 

Am delighted to send my best wishes for 
a productive meeting. 


After a number of announcements 


pertaining to the meeting, the chairman 
of the Council, President Harnwell, an- 
nounced the names of the members of 
the Nominating Committee, listed below, 
for the information of any member of the 
Council who might wish to communicate 
with them: Herman B Wells, president, 
Indiana University, chairman; Mary I. 
Bunting, president, Radcliffe College; 
Clifford M. Hardin, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Douglas M. Knight, 
president, Lawrence College; and Ed- 
ward C. Pomeroy, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Dr. John A. Hannah, president of 
Michigan State University, was the first 
speaker on the program, addressing him- 
self to “Higher Education and the Na- 
tion.” The second speaker, William E. 
Stevenson, former president of Oberlin 
College, used “American Higher Educa- 
tion and World Involvement” as his topic. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Stevenson’s 
address, the session was adjourned at 
11:25 A.M. 
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Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m. and continuing ber 7 and continued their discussions 
until 4:30 p.m. on October 6, the meeting until 11:00 a.m. on that day. The pro- 
divided into six sections to discuss var- gram in each of these sections, together 
ious phases of the meeting theme. These with their officers, speakers, and resource 
sections reconvened at 9:00 a.m. on Octo- persons, appears below: 


Section |. APPROPRIATE CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING 
COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Chairman: NATHAN M. Pusey, President, Harvard University 


Recorder: Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers College 


Speaker: Locan Witson, Chancellor, The University of Texas 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


Should priorities be established for expenditures for higher education as 
contrasted with expenditures for other socially necessary and desirable 
purposes? 


Are accurate data available for determining costs in higher education? 


Is the inclusion in institutional budgets of funds received from outside 
sources (e.g., government, foundations, business and industry, etc.) for the 
purchase of services distorting the facts concerning true educational costs? 


In what aspects of higher education are business principles and practices 
applicable? In what areas are the criteria of business and industry appro- 
priate in evaluating costs in higher education? 


Are there educational considerations that should take priority over purely 
economic factors in evaluating costs in higher education? 


6. What criteria for evaluating costs in higher education are valid? 


Resource Persons: ELMer Ex.is, President, University of Missouri; Joun M. Evans, 
Fiscal Vice-President, University of Connecticut; Dovctas M. Knicnrt, President, 
Lawrence College; JosepH C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck (New York) Senior 
High School; LeLanp L. Mepsxer, Vice-Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California; Quicc Newton, President, University of Colo- 
rado; Jutrus A. Stratron, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Section ll. THE ACADEMIC AND FINANCIAL IMPACTS 
OF SPONSORED RESEARCH ON UNIVERSITIES 


Chairman: SaMuEL B. Goutp, Chancellor, University of California at Santa 
Barbara 


Recorder: G. Kerry Smit, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher 
Education, National Education Association 


Speakers: Wit11am B. Harrext, Vice-President, Business Affairs, University 
of Chicago 


W. Gorpon Wuatey, Dean, Graduate School, University of Texas 
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Suggested Topics for Discussion 


1. Has sponsored research modified in any way the traditional purpose of the 
university? Has it eroded the long-established tradition of university au- 
tonomy in its research? 


2. Is sponsored research in universities tending to become more an instrument 
of national policy than a search for basic academic values? Have the funds 
available become so large that, in certain universities at least, they are 
almost controlling the policy—and destiny—of the institution? Has the 
availability of funds stabilized the operation of the university? 


To what extent does sponsored research exert control, directly or indirectly, 
on research done by the faculty member? Is there evidence that sponsored 


research improves or diminishes the effectiveness, as a teacher, of the 
researcher? 


Have new frontiers of knowledge been studied as a result of sponsored 
research? Is sponsored research likely to diminish the long-range effective- 
ness of higher education by reducing the number of people actually teach- 
ing at a time when more teachers will be needed? 


Resource Persons: AntHuR BRONWELL, President, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Mary I. Buntinc, President, Radcliffe College; Atan K. CampsBeLt, Professor 
and Chairman of Political Science Department, Hofstra College, on leave to 
serve as Deputy Comptroller, State of New York; Rev. Tuomas C. Dononue, S.]J., 
Department of Philosophy, Creighton University; Reusen H. Gross, Study of the 
Federal Government and Higher Education, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; CuHartes V. Kipp, Chief, Office of Program Planning, National 
Institutes of Health; Pamir J. May, Treasurer-Comptroller, Michigan State Univer- 
sity; CLARENCE ScueEps, Vice-President and Comptroller, Tulane University 


Section Ill. THE IMPACT ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF WORLD RESPONSIBILITIES 


Chairman: J. L. Morritt, Former President, University of Minnesota; Con- 
sultant, The Ford Foundation 


Recorder: F. L. Worma.p, Associate Director, Association of American 
Colleges 


Speakers: Louis T. BENEzET, President, Colorado College 


Rosert H. Tuayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for 


the Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Re- 
lations 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


Do American universities now confront global, as distinct from national, 
responsibilities? If so, what are these responsibilities? 


What does American higher education uniquely offer the major programs of 
international education? 


Have our universities already overcommitted themselves to international 
education, to the detriment of their primary responsibilities to this nation? 
How can the increasing competition between “international” and “domes- 
tic” functions be resolved? 
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At what point in the formulation of the Federal Government's international 
educational policy should the judgments of educators be introduced? By 
what means should higher education’s counsel be secured? 


What improvements can be made in the performance of American uni- 
versities and educators serving abroad? 


How can government and private sponsors of overseas educational programs 
achieve greater effectiveness in the formulation of those programs and 


more efficient working relationships with the universities upon which they 
depend? 


Resource Persons: McGreorce Bunpy, Dean, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University; H. Frecp Havizanp, Jr., Director of Foreign Policy Studies, The Brook- 
ings Institution; Harry J. Krouip, Special Assistant, Office of the Deputy Director 
for Program and Planning, International Cooperation Administration; Joun F. Parr, 
Dean, Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


Section 1V. THE PROPER RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STATE 
GOVERNMENTS AND STATE-SUPPORTED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman: Vinci. M. Hancuer, President, University of Iowa 


Recorder: Leo F. Reprern, Assistant Director, Bureau of Government, 
University of Wisconsin 


Speaker: A. J. Brumpaucu, Consultant on Higher Education, Southern 
Regional Education Board 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


How can state universities and colleges maintain their “public” character 
while preserving the integrity of their educational functions? 


Are state-supported higher institutions entitled to special consideration 
from state governments by virtue of the fact that they are educational 
institutions? 


What are reasonable fiscal controls for state governments to exercise over 
state-supported higher institutions? 


To what extent should state civil service procedures apply to the employ- 
ment procedures of state colleges and universities? 


What is the proper role of the governing board of a state college or uni- 
versity in maintaining the educational integrity of the institution? 


Do state coordinating or master boards for higher education encourage or 
prevent increased control over institutions by the state government? 


Resource Persons: Mrs. Vrrcrnta Buive, Executive Director, Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions; Eucene B. Exxiorrt, President, 
Eastern Michigan University; Ernest V. Ho.uis, Director, College and University Ad- 
ministration Branch, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education; ARTHUR 
NAFTALIN, Commissioner of Administration, State of Minnesota; Francis E. Rourke, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University; Russeti I. THacx- 
REY, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities 
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Section V. THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 
ON URBAN INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman: NorMAN P. AusBuRN, President, University of Akron 
Recorder: CLARENCE B. Hicpenrry, President, Wayne State University 
Speakers: JuL1an Levi, Assistant to the Chancellor, University of Chicago 


Asa S. KNow es, President, Northeastern University 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What detrimental effects can a run-down physical environment have on an 
urban institution? 


2. What can the institution do about off-campus conditions? 
What can the institution do to secure an adequate campus area? 
How can the Federal Urban Renewal Program be used most effectively? 


How should the local urban institutions participate in the city’s affairs such 
as boards and commissions which affect city planning, civil service, traffic 
safety, and the like? 


What dangers need to be considered in contracts with industries for 
specialized instruction of their employees? 


To what extent should an urban institution shape its curriculum to meet 
the employment needs of the local community? 


Are the desirable relationships of community colleges and technical in- 


stitutes to their communities significantly different from those of colleges 
and universities? 


Resource Persons: Mico Bau, President, Municipal University of Omaha; Grorce F. 
BAUGHMAN, Vice-President—Business Affairs, New York University; James H. HAusey, 
President, University of Bridgeport; HENry W. Henzoc, Treasurer, George Washington 
University; Peyron N. Ruopes, President, Southwestern at Memphis; Haroip 
TauBIN, Director, University Planning Office, University of Pennsylvania 


Section VI. THE APPROPRIATE ROLE OF ACCREDITATION 
IN A PERIOD OF RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


Chairman: Davi D. HEnry, President, University of Illinois 


Recorder: AutBERT E. MeEDER, Jr., Vice-Provost and Dean, Rutgers—The 
State University; Chairman, Commission on Higher Institutions, 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Speaker: Wru1aM K. SELDEN, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Accrediting 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


Do accrediting agencies, as presently constituted, provide the best means 
of evaluating colleges and universities (as well as their programs of study) 
and of enforcing minimum standards of education in the United States? If 
not, what alternatives are there? 
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To what extent should accrediting agencies evaluate colleges and univer- 
sities on the basis of the individual institution’s stated purposes? To what 
extent should these purposes themselves be appraised by accrediting 


agencies? 


To what extent, if any, have accrediting agencies hampered institutions of 
unquestioned excellence in their attempts to experiment and to inaugurate 


new programs? 


Do present trends indicate that accrediting agencies will adequately serve 
the future needs of society and higher education? If not, what changes are 


needed? 


Resource Persons: GLENN S. DuMKE, President, San Francisco State College; J. PETER 
Exper, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University; J. KENNETH 
Lrrt.e, Director, Survey of Federal Programs in Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education; Jonn Rrrcme III, Dean, School of Law, Northwestern University, and 
Member of Council, Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, American 
Bar Association; DoNaLp J. SHANK, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International 
Education; RicHarp H. Younc, Dean, Medical School, Northwestern University 


Reports of the section meetings were 
given at the luncheon session of the 


Dinner Session, 


The dinner session convened at 7:15 
p.M. in the Red Lacquer Room with Dr. 


Novice G. Fawcett, president of Ohio 
State University and first vice-chairman 
of the Council, presiding. Four hundred 
and six persons were in attendance. 

The blessing before dinner was asked 
by the Rev. Gould Wickey, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Edu- 
cational Conference. 

The guests at the speakers table, in 
addition to the speakers of the evening 
and a representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America, were members of the Executive 
Committee of the Council. 

Immediately after the introduction of 
the guests at the speakers table, Mr. Earl 
W. Wiltse, superintendent, Township 
High School District at Park Ridge, 
Illinois, presented to the Council through 
its president, Arthur S. Adams, a certifi- 
cate on behalf of the Boy Scouts of 
America for the encouragement and 
guidance, especially in the field of teach- 
ing world citizenship and developing in- 
ternational understanding, which the 
Council has contributed during its years 


meeting on October 7, described 


pages 79-86. 


on 


October 6, 1960 


of association with the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The next feature of the program was 
the presentation by President Adams to 
President Harnwell, retiring chairman of 
the Council, of a memento of his year of 
service. 

The next speaker was President Harn- 
well, who presented “Remarks of the Re- 
tiring Chairman,” in which he gave his 
reaction to the activities of the Council 
during the past vear. 

At the conclusion of his remarks Presi- 
dent Harnwell introduced to those pres- 
ent the following individuals who had 
served as chairmen of the American 
Council on Education during the past ten 
vears: J. L. Morrill, Everett N. Case, 
Virgil M. Hancher, Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, and O. Meredith Wilson. Presi- 
dent Harnwell also noted that he had 
received communications from four other 
individuals who also had been chairmen 
of the Council during the past ten years 
of Dr. Adams’ presidency of the Council. 
The letters and telegrams were sent by 
Robert L. Stearns, Lawrer 2 E. Kimpton, 
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Franklin D. Murphy, and Henry T. 
Heald. President Harnwell stated that 
the past chairmen present and those 
from whom communications had been 
received and who were unable to be 
present because of compelling commit- 
ments wished to pay tribute to Dr. 
Adams on this occasion, which would be 
his final Annual Meeting as president of 
the Council. 

Dr. Harnwell then made two presenta- 
tions on behalf of the Council to Dr. 
Adams. The first was related to the pub- 
lication of a book of speeches and state- 
ments reflecting the enterprises in which 
Dr. Adams has been engaged during re- 
cent years and those which may concern 
his attention immediately following his 
retirement. He thereupon read the fol- 
lowing letter which he had written Dr. 
Adams on behalf of the Council: 


Dear Dr. ADAMs: 


The educational opportunities which are 
now available to Americans of all ages are 
the better as a result of your lifetime of 
service to your fellow citizens. An engineer 
by background, you have built solidly for 
them; a teacher at heart, you have promoted 
the values which they cherish; and a states- 
man by achievement, you have construc- 
tively coordinated divergence in educational 
method and approach. 

A thoughtful and an active life has en- 
riched your generation with letters, articles, 
addresses and many contributions to collo- 
quia and seminars which we would hope to 
see the nucleus of a volume which will share 
our enjoyment and advantage with those 
who will follow us in the adventure of edu- 
cation. A wise maturity, a sharpened per- 
ception, and a warmth of human sympathy 
provide you with the ability to refine and 
edit what you have said and written, and we 
trust that the future will hold some leisure 
for you to do so. We know it will also bring 


Business Session, 


The business session of the forty-third 
Annual Meeting convened at 11:15 a.m. 
in the Grand Ballroom foyer, President 


with it additional reflections and syntheses 
of your experiences which we hope you will 
share with us and with others. 

In consequence, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Council on Education, 
in the name of the entire Council, has set 
aside the funds to underwrite the issuance 
of a volume which will disseminate to a 
wider audience of our contemporaries the 
thoughts that have so largely shaped the 
policies of the Council during the past ten 
years and preserve in a more permanent and 
available form the wisdom of one to whom 
this and future generations owe so much in 
the life of schools, colleges and universities. 

We hope that the preparation of this 
volume will bring its author both pleasure 
and satisfaction. We know that the result 
of his efforts will bring both enjoyment and 
benefit to those who would emulate him in 
the enlarging and strengthening of educa- 
tional opportunities for the generations of 
young men and women into whose hands 
the torch is passed. 


In addition, President Harnwell pre- 
sented to Dr. Adams, on behalf of the 
Council, a Steuben glass vase, on which 
was engraved the official seal of the 
American Council on Education. Ac- 
companying the vase was a base upon 
which was engraved, “To Arthur Stanton 
Adams, President of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1951-1961, with the 
gratitude and esteem of the entire mem- 
bership, October 6, 1960.” 

Dr. Adams appropriately expressed his 
grateful appreciation for the above-de- 
scribed gifts. 

Dr. Adams then addressed the Council 
on the subject “How Shall We Know 
Progress?” 

At the end of Dr. Adams’ address those 
present gave him a standing ovation, 
after which the dinner session was ad- 
journed at 9:45 p.m. 


October 7, 1960 


Harnwell, chairman of the Council, pre- 
siding. 
The first order of business was the 
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consideration of the minutes of the Forty- 
second Annual Meeting, which were pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Council, 
Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. Upon motion 
made and seconded it was voted that, in 
view of the fact that the minutes of the 
forty-second Annual Meeting had been 
published in THe Epucationat Recorp 
for January 1960 and that no corrections 
to them had been received in the offices 
of the Council, the session would dis- 
pense with the formal reading of the 
minutes and they should be accepted as 
published in the Recorp. 

Dr. Adams, president of the Council, 
next commented on Council activities 
during the past year, and included refer- 
ence to the work of a number of com- 
missions and committees. Dr. Adams’ 
annual report on the work of the Council 
will appear in full in a supplement to THE 
EpucaTIoNaL Recorp for January 1961. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, the 
membership of which is listed on page 
69. Because of the necessary absence of 
the chairman of the committee, President 
Herman B Wells of Indiana University, 
the following report was presented on 
behalf of the Nominating Committee by 
Chancellor Clifford M. Hardin of the 
University of Nebraska, a member of the 
committee: 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Council on Education met on 
September 23, 1960, in Washington, D.C., 
and selected the following persons for of- 
ficers of the Council and new members of 
its Executive Committee for presentation to 
the business session of the 1960 Annual 
Meeting of the Council: 


For Chairman: 

David D. Henry, president, University of 
Illinois; representing the University of 
Illinois 

For First Vice-Chairman: 

Margaret Habein, dean, College of Liberal 
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Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita; 
representing the American Association of 
University Women 

For Second Vice-Chairman: 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental Col- 
lege; representing the Association of 
American Colleges and Occidental College 

For Secretary: 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director, 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 
representing the American Association of 
Junior Colleges 

For Assistant Secretary: 


Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 


For Treasurer: 


Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C. 


For Assistant Treasurer: 


Fred Vorsanger, business manager, Ameri- 
can Council on Education 


The officers of the Council serve one-year 
terms beginning October 8, 1960. 


For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms: 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, University 
of Pennsylvania; representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and the 
University of Pennsylvania 

Thomas H. Hamilton, president, State Uni- 
versity of New York; representing the 
State University of New York 


It was moved and seconded to accept 
the report of the Nominating Committee, 
after which, 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1960-61 and as members of the Executive 
Committee thereof for the three-year 
terms, as indicated. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


As chairman of the Problems and Pol- 
icies Committee, Chancellor Logan Wil- 
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son of the University of Texas presented 
a recommendation from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Policies 
Committee of the Council, sitting to- 
gether in accordance with the provision 
of the Council’s Constitution, which rec- 
ommendation contained the following 
names of individuals for election to mem- 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee: 


For regular four-year terms, from October 

1960 to October 1964: 

Lee A. DuBridge, president, California In- 
stitute of Technology 

Kenneth W. Lund, supervising principal, 
Oak Park and River Forest High Schools, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Charles E. Odegaard, president, University 
of Washington 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by President Wilson be 
accepted, after which, 

It was unanimously voted that the 


above individuals be elected to member- 
ship on the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee for the terms indicated. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
for the Presidency of the Council 


At the request of the chairman of the 
Council, a report from the Nominating 
Committee for the Presidency of the 
American Council on Education was 
made by the chairman of that Nominat- 
ing Committee, President O. Meredith 
Wilson of the University of Minnesota. 
President Wilson reminded the meeting 
that the other members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee are: Everett N. Case, 
president, Colgate University; Virgil M. 
Hancher, president, University of Iowa; 
Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College; J. L. Morrill, formerly 
president, University of Minnesota; Very 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, St. 
Louis University; and Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


President Wilson recalled that his own 


appointment to the Nominating Commit- 
tee was made to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. Lawrence 
Kimpton, formerly chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who left the field of 
education for another post. Dr. Wilson 
stated that when President Hancher, who 
had initially served as chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, felt it was neces- 
sary to lighten his obligations, he himself 
had been requested to serve as chairman 
of the committee, and had done so since 
the end of June 1960. 

President Wilson further reported that 
because the Nominating Committee had 
not yet been able finally to select the man 
who had the talents necessary for the 
presidency of the American Council on 
Education and was also available for the 
post, it was not in a position to make a 
report of an individual to succeed Dr. 
Adams as president of the Council, but 
hoped that it would be able to do so in 
the early future. 

The chairman of the Council, President 
Harnwell, then stated that obviously it 
will not be possible to elect a president 
of the Council to succeed Dr. Adams at 
this Annual Meeting. Dr. Harnwell fur- 
ther stated that in accordance with the 
Council’s Constitution the president of 
the Council, upon recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, shall be elected 
for one or more years at any annual or 
special meeting of the Council, and, be- 
cause it is impossible to act at this regular 
Annual Meeting, a special meeting of the 
Council will be called when a prospective 
president of the Council has been select- 
ed, to which the members of the Council 
will be invited and in particular the insti- 
tutional and constituent members will be 
urged to attend. 

Chairman Harnwell also announced 
that because of the existing situation Dr. 
Adams had agreed to serve as president 
of the Council until July 1, 1961, or until 
his successor is elected, whichever occurs 
first. 
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Budgets for 1961 


The secretary of the Council, Dr. Ed- 
mund J. Gleazer, Jr., presented on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, for informa- 
tion, the financial statement of receipts 
and disbursements under the 1960 budget 
headings, for the period January 1 to 
August 31, 1960. The statements were in 
the hands of those in attendance at the 
Annual Meeting. Dr. Harnwell stated 
that the assistant treasurer of the Coun- 
cil, Fred S. Vorsanger, who was present, 
would be glad to answer any questions 
which the members might wish to raise. 

Dr. Harnwell also presented the pro- 
posed budget for the Council for the cal- 
endar year January 1 to December 31, 
1961, as follows: 

1. General Fund—Operations, in the 

amount of $391,326.00; 

2. Building Fund—Operations, for 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, amounting to 
$99,000.00; 

3. Building Fund—Operations for 1777 
Massachusetts Avenue, in the amount 
of $7,000.00; 

. Publications—Operations, 
to $305,000.00; 

. Central Services—Operations in the 
amount of $114,090.00. 


amounting 


The meeting was informed that the 
proposed budget, copies of which had 
been distributed to all present, had been 
examined by the Executive Committee 
and that they were being presented to the 
Council with the recommendation of that 
committee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
five budgets of the American Council on 
Education, as presented, and as indicated 
above, for the fiscal year January 1 to 
December 31, 1961. 

The report of the Council treasurer, 
including the auditor’s report for the year 
1960, will be printed in a forthcoming 
issue of THE EpucaTIONAL RECORD. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


The chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, President Carroll V. Newsom of 
New York University, presented the re- 
port of that committee. The report in- 
cluded the following resolutions: 


1. Whereas, The American Council on Edu- 
cation reaffirms its belief that the future 
of free societies, here and elsewhere, 
depends on their ability to foster and 
develop their intellectual resources; it is 
through its educational system, and not 
least through higher education, that a 
free society assures the highest fulfill- 
ment of intellectual promise, and 

Whereas, The achievement of our 
aspirations rests on the integrity of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has devoted 
this forty-third Annual Meeting to in- 
tegrity of educational purpose, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it commends to the 
attention of its members and of the pub- 
lic the outcomes of this examination, 
including addresses, section reports, and 
other materials to be published. 

2. Be it resolved, That while our major 
concern must always be with the ends of 
education, the consideration of ways and 
means is of extreme urgency; the de- 
mands of the immediate future not only 
will require the greatest possible ef- 
ficiency in planning and implementation 
but represent an investment that will 
need the fullest possible support from all 
sources, private and public. 

Be it further resolved, That large as 
the investment will be, “it is and will be 
less than the costs to the American people 
of settling for the wasteful ineffectiveness 
of educational mediocrity,” as pointed 
out in the statement of the Problems and 
Policies Committee entitled The Price of 
Excellence. 

3. Whereas, The Council notes that this 
Annual Meeting marks the fourth anni- 
versary of the nationwide public service 
advertising campaign in behalf of Ameri- 
can higher education, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council commends 
the Advertising Council, the corporations 
that have underwritten the campaign, 
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and the various mass media for having 
created and sponsored this highly signif- 
icant project. 

. Whereas, The Council notes with satis- 
faction the action of the last Congress, 
without a dissenting vote, in authorizing 
a substantial increase in the funds avail- 
able for the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram, therefore be it 

Resolved, That there is a demonstrable 
need for the continuation and expansion 
of this program in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. It is the judgment of 
the Council that in addition to such ex- 
pansion, further legislative means must 
be found to support bold, orderly, and 
long-range planning by the educational 
institutions of the country to meet their 
future needs. The Council stands ready 
to cooperate with appropriate agencies 
of the government in developing specific 
proposals for the consideration of the 
Congress. 

Furthermore, the Council commends 
the Congress for recognizing the recipro- 
cal relationships that exist between our 
cities and our urban institutions of higher 
learning, by including section 112 in the 
Housing Act of 1959, which permits in- 
stitutions of higher education to partici- 
pate in the Urban Renewal Program. It 
is the judgment of the Council that this 
program is sufficiently important to war- 
rant careful study of proposals for its 
improvement and extension, such as those 
recommended by the Council’s Commit- 
tee on Urban Renewal. 

. Whereas, The President of the United 
States in his telegram addressed to this 
Annual Meeting of the Council has con- 
firmed his strong interest in education 
and his belief in the high quality of the 
Council’s program, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Council 
on Education express its gratitude to the 
Chief Executive for this interest and for 
his continuing concern for the sound 


Luncheon Session, 


At 12:40 p.m. on October 7, the meet- 
ing reconvened in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House, Dr. Sarah G. Bland- 


growth of American educational efforts 
both at home and abroad. 

. Be it resolved, That the Council, through 
this Annual Meeting, expresses its ap- 
preciation to the president, other officers, 
and staff for their extensive and effective 
service to American education during 
the past year and particularly for the 
planning and conduct of this Annual 
Meeting. The Council also expresses its 
appreciation to the speakers, the section 
chairmen, the recorders, and all others 
who have worked so diligently to assure 
the success of this meeting. 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the resolutions, they were adopted by 
the delegates present. 

For the record, the membership of the 
Resolutions Committee was: Carroll V. 
Newsom, president, New York Univer- 
sity, chairman; Laurence V. Britt, S.J., 
president, University of Detroit; Mary I. 
Bunting, president, Radcliffe College; 
Robert P. Daniel, president, Virginia 
State College; Ralph B. Draughon, presi- 
dent, Auburn University; Clifford M. 
Hardin, chancellor, University of Ne- 
braska; Arnold E. Joyal, president, Fresno 
State College; Francis E. Rourke, asso- 
ciate professor of political science, Johns 
Hopkins University; and James E. Rus- 
sell, secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Everett N. Case, president, Col- 
gate University, was consultant to the 
committee. 

With a reminder that the luncheon and 
final session of the 1960 Annual Meeting 
would be held at 12:30 p.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House, the busi- 
ness session of the Forty-third Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation adjourned at 12 o'clock noon on 
Friday, October 7, 1960. 


October 7, 1960 


ing, president of Vassar College and sec- 
ond vice-chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, presiding. Three hun- 
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dred and sixty-two persons were present. 

Guests at the speakers table were the 
speaker, Everett N. Case, president of 
Colgate University, the chairmen of five 
of the six section meetings, the recorder 
of one section (IV), and Dr. Adams, 
president of the Council. 

Because Rabbi Louis Mann, who had 
been invited to ask the blessing, was un- 
able to be present, those at the luncheon 
stood for one minute of silent prayer. 

There followed reports from each of 
the six sections of the meeting, as fol- 
lows: 


Section |: Appropriate Criteria for 
Evaluating Costs in Higher Education 
The lively discussion which followed 
the general presentation was joined by 
representatives of public and private in- 
stitutions from many parts of the country 
(Oregon and California to Columbia 
University and Mississippi and Louisiana 
to Connecticut and Washington). Some 


reported studies of cost analyses made by 


institutions and utilized for intrainstitu- 
tional purposes, others reported data de- 
veloped and utilized for state programs, 
for interinstitutional comparisons, and 
for internal budgetary and planning pro- 
cedures. Some asked questions concern- 
ing types and processes utilized, others 
for advice—and some pronounced warn- 
ings. 

The major centers around which issues 
developed were: 

1. Many types of data, especially of 
cost analysis with respect to units of 
credit teaching load, cost of production, 
“student mix,” et cetera, have been de- 
veloped and utilized. 

It was emphasized that the criteria for 
costing, the processes for obtaining data, 
and the using of such data are all in the 
process of evolution; and that although 
we must not give the opinion that they 
are “perfect” or completely valid, at least 
we are not “starting from scratch.” 

2. Discussants stressed the fact that 
many abuses are possible, and that many 
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difficulties arise because of misuse, over- 
expectation, et cetera, but indicated that 
certain measurements and criteria when 
appropriately utilized are extremely help- 
ful—both for internal and external inter- 
institutional evaluation. 

3. There was quite general agreement 
that when data are developed for internal 
use the faculty must be involved in the 
developmental as well as in the applica- 
tion states. 

4. Suggestions were made that the 
concepts of analysis might well move 
from the credit hour or class hour base 
to an “environment for learning” basis 
such as was developed and utilized in the 
“California and Western Conference Cost 
and Statistical Study.” 

5. It was suggested that quality of in- 
stitution, or quality of department, or 
quality of product is not yet to be meas- 
ured by quantified arithmetical cost sta- 
tistics provided by business or financial 
offices. Such data will provide only par- 
tial indices which assist in arriving at 
subjective judgments concerning quality. 
Academic groups must devote attention 
to the development of qualitative meas- 
urements and their utilization. 

6. Data, cost analysis facts, and the 
measurements of quality, when obtained, 
must be utilized in different ways for 
varied purposes and with different audi- 
ences. 

7. We need to conduct further re- 
search to develop new techniques and 
improve present ones. Only one-tenth of 
1 percent of our college and university 
budgets are now spent for inter- and 
intra-institutional research—this is much 
less than business and industry are de- 
voting to similar study. 


Section Il: The Academic and Financial 
Impacts of Sponsored Research on 
Universities 

There was a consensus that sponsored 
research programs have had, on the 
whole, a useful and beneficial effect on 
American higher education. There was 
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also agreement that further study and 
action are imperative if certain existing 
negative results of these programs are to 
be corrected, although there was no una- 
nimity in identifying these abuses. 

No one disputed the fact that the pre- 
ponderance of these funds flows to the 
scientific rather than to the humanistic 
fields, but a minority defended this im- 
balance on grounds of social need. Some 
applauded concentration of research 
grants in a few institutions; others 
thought that such practices constituted 
a threat to many smaller institutions. No 
definitive statistics were available to an- 
swer the question of whether the exten- 
sive programs of sponsored institutes in- 
crease or decrease the supply of teachers. 
The question of whether sponsored re- 
search involves significantly the question 
of academic freedom was raised but not 
answered, although there was general 
agreement that security regulations have 
been markedly relaxed. 

The principle of embedding into law a 
requirement of a fixed percentage of 
funds to be used for specific research, 
such as agricultural marketing research, 
was attacked and not defended. The im- 
portance of accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation on trends and practices in the 
various Federal Government agencies 
was stressed. 

The responsibility of the university as 
a whole and that of individual faculty 
members in the development of policies 
and procedures in research was the gen- 
eral theme of a lively interchange of 
views. The following excerpt from a 
tentative formulation of an institutional 
policy by a participant in the group was 
debated vigorously: 


An institution of higher education should 
commit itself to the policy of promoting and 
supporting original work of students and 
faculties; such support should focus pri- 
marily on projects which reflect the inde- 
pendent interests of the faculties. 

Before an institution commits itself to 


doing sponsored research on any substantial 
scale, it should make sure that it has or can 
secure funds to support types of independent 


work which do not easily attract sponsoring 
funds. 


The research or independent study policy 
should contain adequate provisions for 

a) the relationship of research to teaching; 

b) the relationships of students to re- 

search and independent work of the 

faculty, especially provisions 

1. to prevent making the students mere 

technical helpers and assistants; 


2. to prevent narrowing the students’ 
interests. 


Although the lively discussion did not 
even arrive at a consensus that an insti- 
tutional policy was either possible or de- 
sirable, it did underline the need for a 
systematic consideration of this matter on 
the part of all those involved in such ac- 
tivities. 

The growing relationships between 
higher education and the Federal Gov- 
ernment were emphasized repeatedly. 
The great number of different govern- 
ment agencies dealing with education 
and the lack of a comprehensive federal 
policy-making mechanism was noted. 
Reference was made to title 10 of the 
National Defense Education Act, which 
is a step in this direction, and the pro- 
posal to set up a Council of Educational 
Advisers at the Presidential level was also 
discussed. 

The Association of Colleges of the 
Midwest was favorably cited for a recent 
project which arranged for faculty and 
students from liberal arts colleges to 
spend a semester at the Argonne Labo- 
ratories. The future use of such magnifi- 
cent laboratories as meeting centers for 
scientists was recommended. A study to 
estimate research needs for the human- 
ities and arts was suggested. A final rec- 
ommendation was that the experiences 
of other countries in handling research 
projects might well be studied. 
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Section Ill: The Impact on Colleges and 
Universities of World Responsibilities 


There was general agreement that 
American universities and colleges are 
now confronted with global responsibili- 
ties which are at once a reflection and a 
facet of the enlarged international com- 
mitments of the United States. 

Institutions of higher learning should 
not and need not become instruments of 
the government's political aims. In order 
to preserve the integrity of educational 
purpose, they must stick to their proper 
role of increasing and diffusing knowl- 
edge. By so doing, they will in the long 
run make their most effective contribu- 
tion to the larger purposes of our 
nation. 

The impact of global responsibilities 
has been, and will probably continue to 
be, uneven as between different types of 
institutions. Undergraduate colleges of 
the arts and sciences must be mainly con- 
cerned with instilling in all their students 
world-awareness and cultural empathy. 
Universities have the further duty of of- 
fering special preparation for careers in 
international services and of helping with 
the development of sister institutions in 
other lands. But for all types of institu- 
tions, the distinction between national 
and international responsibilities is un- 
real: liberal education in our age must 
be education for living in a world com- 
munity. 

This new situation does not impose any 
really new responsibilities on educational 
institutions but only an obligation to re- 
view and redefine their standing respon- 
sibilities in the context of a changing 
world. And this obligation, in turn, is 
only a continuance of their standing duty 
to strike a balance between their own dis- 
tinctive task and their responsibility to 
society, from which they cannot divorce 
themselves. The review is therefore a 
job for the institutions themselves, and 
the government spokesmen in this section 
made plain their conviction that the in- 
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itiative must come from the academic 
community. 

If, however, American institutions are 
to be as effective as possible in promot- 
ing world-wide educational development, 
their resources must be carefully hus- 
banded and applied in accordance with 
systematically determined priorities. The 
problem is to find the area of coincidence, 
in relation to each individual country, as 
between the foreign policy of the United 
States, the needs of the country itself, and 
the legitimate role of educational institu- 
tions. The first two of these three factors 
require the government to take the in- 
itiative in proposing major programs, but 
the universities should be brought into 
close consultation from the earliest stages 
of policy formation. Some useful steps 
have already been taken in this direction, 
but much improved communication is 
still needed. 

Whether this can best be achieved by 
the establishment of new governmental 
agencies is open to doubt, but experience 
in other fields of common concern, such 
as scientific research, shows that success- 
ful cooperation can be achieved. Both 
governmental agencies and educational 
institutions must be prepared to experi- 
ment boldly with new techniques and 
procedures. 

We do not want to lose the substantial 
benefits of private initiative but we 
should by now be emerging from the 
phase of haphazard growth in our inter- 
national educational effort. Consolida- 
tion and extension of the basic legislation 
is badly needed if a grab bag of ex- 
changes, contracts, and projects is to be 
transformed into educational coopera- 
tion. 

In this process, as indeed throughout 
our whole endeavor, account should be 
taken of the experience and policies of 
other countries. It would be a mistake 
to regard the enterprise as one whose 
whole burden must fall on American 
shoulders or in which Americans alone 
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have something to teach. The sentiments 
and policies of the newly emerging na- 
tions, whose welfare is the primary aim 
of our efforts, dictate a growing tendency 
to rely on multilateral rather than bi- 
lateral programs. And this, after all, is 
in harmony with the traditional spirit of 
higher education as an activity that tran- 
scends geographical frontiers and na- 
tional interests. 


Section IV: The Proper Relationships 
between State Governments and State- 
Supported Higher Institutions 


A fundamental aspect of the relation- 
ship between state governments and state- 
supported institutions is that manage- 
ment responsibility should rest primarily 
with the institutions legally having this 
responsibility and not be scattered among 
university officers and numerous state of- 
ficials. This is necessary to maintain the 
integrity of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Within this broad consensus, discus- 
sion touched upon several topics. If edu- 
cational integrity is to be maintained, it 
will be with the help of governing boards 
whose members have a high sense of in- 
tegrity in regard to their responsibility. 
If the board is to promote institutional 
integrity, the members should assume a 
major share of the responsibility for com- 
municating institutional objectives and 
policies to state officials and the general 
public. 

Maintenance of educational integrity 
can be further assisted when private and 
public institutions make common cause 
to defend the integrity of any responsible 
educational institution which comes 
under unjustified attack. Joint efforts by 
both private and public institutions can 
provide a constructive framework for 
meeting the need for adequate educa- 
tional services. 

Although accrediting associations play 
a somewhat passive role in protecting in- 
stitutional integrity, there have been 
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cases where decisive action by accredit- 
ing agencies has prevented violent in- 
fringement of academic policies. In 
addition, accrediting association reports 
may be a good method of communicating 
effectively with state officials on current 
weaknesses and needs. 

The larger part of the discussion fo- 
cused upon the character of public higher 
education as conditioning the relation- 
ship with the states and upon problems 
of coordination. Continual reference was 
made to the report “The Efficiency of 
Freedom.” 

As to the nature of higher education, 
lack of understanding or differences in 
point of view appears to be the cause for 
many forms of state control which im- 
pinge upon educational integrity. 

Communication, therefore, with state 
officials and the general public is a pre- 
requisite. Communication should stress 
the contributions of higher education to 
society and the notion that responsible 
freedom, in the Western tradition, has 
been our best method for progress. It 
should stress that creative research and 
teaching require freedom; that this need 
has been long recognized in American 
traditions of education; and that a dis- 
tinction ought to be made, perhaps, be- 
tween sovereign activities of government 
which may require extensive control (as 
national defense ), and activities rendered 
as a service to the people (as education) 
where special treatment may be most ap- 
propriate because of the nature of the 
services. If initiative for improved com- 
munication is undertaken by public in- 
stitutions it may help counteract a phi- 
losophy of government which holds that 
efficiency demands centralized control, 
and may lead state governments to adopt 
more progressive patterns of administra- 
tion now used by leading industries. 

Confidence, and thus support, for ed- 
ucational integrity will arise not only 
through better understanding of the 
nature and needs of higher education, 
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but through confidence that public in- 
stitutions are using state support effec- 
tively to promote the educational needs 
of society. Coordination is required for 
this objective, but it seems unlikely that 
any one method will prove universally ap- 
plicable. Statutory coordinating boards, 
voluntary arrangements, and joint insti- 
tutional budget officers have proved 
feasible in various states. Where coor- 
dinating boards are deemed to be most 
appropriate, it was stressed that the 
boards should be professional in nature, 
confined to state-wide policy questions, 
and should provide continuous research 
and long-range planning. Two caution- 
ary observations deserve attention: (1) 
recognition that not every institution can 
have its own way in some areas will im- 
prove cooperation and thus promote co- 
ordination; and (2) in evaluating coor- 
dinative arrangements the substance of 
effective coordination should not be lost 
sight of in attention given to form. 

In sum, the first step appears to be the 
opening of full channels for communica- 
tion in order to build greater confidence 
with the general public and state officials 
in our institutions of higher learning— 
confidence which will provide the basis 
for developing appropriate relationships 
between state governments and higher 
institutions and thus preserve the integ- 
rity of public higher education. 


Section V: The Influence of Environment 
on Urban Institutions 


The growing urbanization of American 
society provides unusual opportunities 
and imposes unique obligations on col- 
leges and universities located in metro- 
politan centers. Urban institutions are 
of the widest variety as to size and char- 
acter of student bodies and scope of ed- 
ucational programs. Activities appro- 
priate to one may well be inappropriate 
to another. Each must know its goals; 
each must establish its purposes. Many 
of these purposes will rise above the 
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specialized needs of the local community. 
Having decided what its role should be, 
a college or university can, hopefully at 
least, interpret that role to its community 
and in turn, as requests come for services, 
it can judge whether such services are 
appropriate for it to undertake. 

But the needs of our communities for 
in-service education, for research, for 
continuing education for the adult popu- 
lation are overwhelming. Appropriate re- 
quests far unrun resources of faculty and 
funds, and often of facilities. The hope 
must be that increased understanding 
will bring increased general support. 

Our communities must also come to 
understand that the individual scholar 
largely determines his own contributions 
to the community through research or 
public service. No faculty can meet all 
the appropriate requests which come to 
it. Choices must be made, but the re- 
sponses of faculty members to requests 
from our communities are continuous and 
their contributions are great. In addition, 
the members of the academic community, 
as citizens, pour their energies and their 
understanding into the main stream of 
our community life. 

Section 112 of the Housing Act of 1959 
gives promise of being of great impor- 
tance to many urban universities. Under 
it colleges and universities are being 
aided by, and in turn will aid, their com- 
munities in essential land clearance and 
redevelopment programs. These institu- 
tions are aware that “a university must be 
a community of scholars, not a collection 
of scholarly commuters.” Section 112 has 
made possible significant starts on the 
creation or restoration of several univer- 
sity communities. The American Council 
Committee on Urban Renewal is pro- 
posing amendments to section 112 which 
will strengthen and improve it. 

But the physical needs of higher edu- 
cation cannot be met solely through 
urban renewal programs. Many colleges 
and universities with pressing land and 
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building needs are in excellent neighbor- 
hoods justifying no urban renewal. More- 
over, section 112 arose out of a clear 
understanding by the Congress and the 
President of the special needs of colleges 
and universities and the important con- 
tributions which many of them have 
already made to community redevelop- 
ment. Our institutions must try increas- 
ingly to get the focus of national atten- 
tion directly on the needs of higher 
education as distinct from the broad 
housing programs of the states and the 
nation. 

Several of the states have created 
agencies with powers of eminent domain 
through which colleges and universities, 
as well as hospitals and other private 
agencies working in the public interest, 
can be provided with land. The Ameri- 
can Council Committee on Urban Re- 
newal has prepared a model Educational 
Districts Act which state legislatures 
have been urged to adopt. The act would 
create state agencies to evaluate the 
needs of all colleges and universities, 
public and private, and establish priority 
of needs among them to acquire property 
through eminent domain to meet these 
needs, and to receive and disburse funds 
in support of this program. Such legis- 
lation seems urgently needed. 


Section VI: The Appropriate Role of 
Accreditation in a Period of Rapid 
Social Change 


Although the members of section VI 
agreed in general that accrediting agen- 
cies provide the best means now avail- 
able of evaluating institutions and enforc- 
ing minimum standards, they expressed 
certain theoretical and practical concerns. 

On the theoretical side, it was pointed 
out: (1) that there should be wider rec- 
ognition by institutions and agencies that 
accreditation rests on the same philo- 
sophical principles as does our form of 
civil government (for example, it rests on 
the principles of decentralized responsi- 


bility, balance of power, and consent of 
the governed); (2) that accreditation 
should be concerned not merely with up- 
holding minimum academic standards, 
but also with placing increasing emphasis 
on superior education; (3) that there is 
an essential difference between the ac- 
creditation of an institution and the eval- 
uation of an individual program within 
an institution. 

On the practical side, there was con- 
cern over: (1) the amount of subjective 
judgment in present practices of evalua- 
tion; (2) the anarchical situation in the 
area of graduate schools of arts and sci- 
ences and the need for currently main- 
tained evaluations of these programs by 
institution and by subject—a need felt 
by prospective graduate students, their 
college advisers, as well as the United 
States and foreign governments; (3) the 
need for differing techniques for enforc- 
ing minimum standards and for stimulat- 
ing superior education; (4) the need for 
the National Commission on Accrediting 
and the regional accrediting agencies co- 
operatively to find and develop improved 
methods of evaluating quality and better 
ways of judging the end product of the 
educational program. 

There was also general agreement that 
evaluation should be based on the state- 
ment of objectives set forth by an institu- 
tion itself. It was felt that the way in 
which these objectives were determined, 
the faculty acceptance of them, their in- 
ternal consistency, their appropriateness 
and worthiness, and their operational 
significance and effectiveness should be 
subject to review by the accrediting 
agency, inasmuch as these are elements 
significant to the determination of institu- 
tional excellence. 

An address by President Everett N. 
Case of Colgate University was the final 
scheduled item on the luncheon program. 
Dr. Case discussed “Institutional Integ- 
rity,” making a basic, objective statement 
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relative to the over-all theme of the An- 
nual Meeting. 

After the address by Dr. Case, those 
present rose and saluted Dr. Adams, the 
retiring president of the Council, and 
Mrs. Adams, and through the presiding 
officer, President Blanding, wished for 
them long life, great happiness, and 
many reunions with the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


With the announcement that the next 
Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education would be held on October 
5 and 6, 1961, at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., the Forty-third An- 
nual Meeting of the Council adjourned 
at 2:35 p.m. on October 7, 1960. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EpMUND J. GLEAZER, JR., Secretary 











